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INTRODUCTION* 


Bullying is one type of violence that threatens a youth’s well-being in schools and neighborhoods. The impacts 
of bullying are felt by individuals, families, schools, and society and may result in youths 1 feeling powerless, 
intimidated, and humiliated by the aggressive acts of other youth(s). Bullying occurs in many settings, such 
as schools, after-school programs, or in a youth’s neighborhood. It emerges from an interaction of complex 
factors related to individual characteristics of a youth, relationships with their peers and adults, and school 
or community norms. 

Purpose and Scope: 

Bullying Surveillance Among Youths: Uniform Definitions for Public Health and Recommended Data Elements, 
Version 1.0 is designed as a tool to help organizations, researchers, evaluators, community groups, educators, 
and public health officials define and gather systematic data on bullying to better inform research and prevention 
efforts. It is intended to improve the consistency and comparability of data collected on bullying. Current efforts 
to characterize bullying vary considerably. The lack of a uniform definition hinders our ability to understand 
the true magnitude, scope, and impact of bullying and track trends over time. Consistent terminology with 
standardized definitions is necessary to improve public health surveillance of bullying and inform efforts to 
address bullying. 

The current definition applies to bullying that occurs between peers and excludes abuse perpetrated by adults 
against children or youths. It also excludes family violence and violence that occurs within the context of an 
intimate or dating relationship. These different forms of violence (e.g., child maltreatment, sibling violence, teen 
dating violence, intimate partner violence, elder maltreatment) can include aggression that is physical, sexual, 
or psychological (e.g., verbal, belittling, isolating, coercive). However, the context and uniquely dynamic nature 
of the relationship between the victim and the perpetrator in which these acts occur is different from that of peer 
violence. 

It is important to keep in mind that youths who are experiencing or involved in bullying may be exposed to other 
forms of violence such as child maltreatment, dating violence, gang violence, other peer violence and delinquent 
behavior, suicidal behavior, and abuse by adults. Youths who report bullying victimization are often victims of 
other types of violence such as child maltreatment, being injured in a fight, sexual assault, simple or aggravated 
assault, and robbery (DeVoe & Bauer, 2011; Duke, Pettingell, McMorris, & Borowsky, 2010; Finkelhor, Ormrod, 

& Turner, 2007; Nansel, Overpeck, Haynie, Ruan, &Scheidt, 2003; Turner, Finkelhor, & Ormrod, 2010). Also, 
youths engaging in bullying are more likely to engage in frequent fights and perpetrate sexual violence (Espelage, 
Basile, & Hamburger, 2012; Nansel et al., 2003). Thus, it is strongly recommended that those concerned about 
youths’ safety not limit their data collection efforts to bullying alone, but rather gather information on the broad 
threats to youths’ safety. Uniform definitions and recommended data elements for some of these different types 
of violence is available at www.cdc.gov/injury. 

This document is divided into four sections, the first of which provides background on the problem, including 
what is presently known about the public health burden of bullying and the need for a uniform definition of 
bullying. The uniform definition and description of key terms is presented next followed by considerations to 
keep in mind when gathering data on bullying. The last section provides a list of recommended data elements 
designed to assist individuals collecting information on bullying and to serve as a technical reference for the 
collection of surveillance data. The data elements are grouped into “core” and “expanded” data elements. 

Core elements are those which are recommended for inclusion in data collection systems in order to track 
the magnitude, scope, and characteristics of the bullying problem and to identify groups at high risk for being 
bullied. Expanded data elements are included to support users who may wish to collect other important 
contextual information about bullying (i.e., witnesses’ responses to bullying) depending on community needs, 
interests, and the feasibility of gathering additional data. A large number of expanded data elements are provided 
with the expectation that the vast majority of users will only use a subset of them. 


* The introduction is updated through November 2012. 

1. The term youth(s) described in this document refers to school-aged individuals 5 to 18 years of age. 
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The Development Process: 

This document was developed with funding from the U.S. Department of Education (ED) and represents a 
collaborative effort between the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), the Department of Education, 
and the Health Resources and Services Administration (HRSA) with extensive feedback and assistance from 
external researchers and practitioners working to prevent bullying in schools and communities. It was developed 
using a process and format similar to other CDC definitional efforts. The CDC has developed uniform definitions 
and recommended data elements for several types of violence, including: 

• Intimate Partner Violence Surveillance: Uniform Definitions and Recommended Data Elements, Version 
1 . 0 , 2002; 


• Sexual Violence Surveillance: Uniform Definitions and Recommended Data Elements, Version 1.0, 2002; 


• Child Maltreatment Surveillance: Uniform Definitions for Public Health and Recommended Data 
Elements, Version 1.0., 2008; 


• Self-Directed Violence Surveillance, Uniform Definitions and Recommended Data Elements, 2011; 


• Pediatric Abusive Head Trauma: Recommended Definitions for Public Health Surveillance and Research, 
2012; and 


• Elder Maltreatment Surveillance: Uniform Definition and Recommended Data Elements (in progress) 


Much like the above definitional efforts, this initial release of Bullying Surveillance Among Youth: Uniform 
Definitions for Public Health and Recommended Data Elements, Version 1.0 is intended to serve as a starting 
point to guide public health surveillance of bullying. 

History of the Uniform Bullying Definition Project 

In 2008, the Federal Partners in Bullying Prevention Steering Committee was founded in order to provide 
effective and consistent federal guidance on bullying. This Steering Committee was tasked with combining and 
coordinating the efforts of six federal agencies (Departments of Education (ED), Health and Human Services, 
Justice, Defense, Agriculture, and Interior). 2 In 2010, the Steering Committee convened the first Federal Partners 
in Bullying Prevention Summit, which brought together over 150 non-profit and corporate leaders, researchers, 
practitioners, parents, and youths to identify challenges to bullying prevention efforts. Discussions at the Summit 
revealed inconsistencies regarding the definition of bullying behaviors and the need to create a uniform definition 
of bullying. In addition, a review of the 2011 CDC publication of assessment tools used to measure bullying 
among youths (Hamburger, Basile, & Vivolo, 2011) revealed inconsistent definitions of bullying and diverse 
measurement strategies that make it difficult to compare the prevalence of bullying with other findings across 
studies (Vivolo, Holt, & Massetti, 2011). The uniform definition was developed in response to this feedback. 


2. Since 2008, federal participation in this effort has expanded to nine agencies: Departments of Education (ED), Department 
of Health and Human Services, Department of Justice, Department of Defense, Department of Agriculture, National 
Council on Disability, Department of Interior, the White House Initiative on Asian Americans and Pacific Islanders, and the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
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The Consultative Process 


In January 2011, ED provided funding for the CDC to develop a uniform definition of bullying through a process 
of consulting with bullying experts and practitioners. Staff from multiple federal government agencies including 
the CDC, ED, and the HRSA selected an expert panel of 12 researchers and practitioners representing multiple 
disciplines (e.g., education, public health, and psychology), various organizations (e.g., academic institutions, 
schools, state public health departments), and diverse areas of expertise. The expert panel provided advice and 
feedback on this document during two in-person meetings held in May and September 2011 as well as multiple 
conference calls throughout 2011. Additional feedback on a draft bullying definition was solicited from attendees 
from the Second Annual Federal Partners in Bullying Prevention Summit held in September 2011. 

A draft of the document was completed and reviewed by a separate group of external bullying experts and other 
federal partners in May 2012. After integrating feedback from external experts and federal partners, the CDC 
finalized the document. Although feedback from researchers and practitioners was essential in the formulation 
of this document, this document was not constructed through a consensus process, and the CDC is responsible 
for the final content. 
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SECTION 1: BACKGROUND 


The Public Health Approach to Bullying 

This document is guided by a four-step public health model (Institute of Medicine, 1988) that works to reduce 
bullying among youths by focusing on preventing bullying before it happens and using scientific evidence to 
identify and address factors that increase or decrease the risk of bullying at the individual, relational (e.g., a 
child’s relationship with a friend or parent), organizational/community, and societal level (e.g., policies that 
impact factors contributing to or reducing bullying). The first step of the model involves uncovering the “who”, 
“what”, “when”, “where”, and “how” associated with bullying. Data on the magnitude, scope, characteristics, 
and consequences of the problem at local, state, and national levels are systematically gathered to demonstrate 
how frequently bullying behavior occurs, where it occurs most often, who the victims and perpetrators are, 
and its impact on victims, families, and communities. This step in the public health model is referred to as 
“problem definition and surveillance.” Surveillance is defined as the ongoing, systematic collection, analysis, and 
interpretation of data for use in the planning, implementation, and evaluation of public health practice (Thacker 
& Berkelman 1988). Surveillance systems that capture information on bullying are mostly implemented in school 
settings, such as the Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance System (YRBSS) and the Health Behaviors in School-age 
Children (HBSC) survey. 

It is not enough to know the magnitude and characteristics of a public health problem. It is also important to 
understand “why” it occurs and which factors protect people or put them at risk for experiencing or perpetrating 
violence. These factors help identify where prevention efforts need to be focused. Thus, identifying risk and 
protective factors is the second step in the public health model. With a better understanding of the factors that 
place youth at risk for bullying, we can begin to develop and test prevention strategies that seek to change the 
relevant factors that increase a youth’s risk in experiencing bullying. In this third step of the public health model, 
programs and policies are implemented and rigorously evaluated to determine “what works” to prevent bullying 
among youth. The final step of the public health model is to ensure widespread dissemination and adoption of 
the programs that prevent bullying. 

It is important to define public health problems in a way that allows for consistent measurement so that variation 
in the level of the problem detected in a community can more likely be attributed to the underlying problem and 
not to differing definitions of the problem. Thus, consistent with the first step of the public health model, this 
document provides a uniform definition of bullying among youth. 

The Need for a Uniform Definition of Bullying 

Bullying is an important public health issue that has garnered significant attention in the United States over the 
past decade. Presently, researchers and schools have been collecting data on bullying behaviors; however, there 
are inconsistencies with and confusion about how to define this phenomenon (Swearer, Siebecker, Johnsen- 
Frerichs, & Wang, 2010). The most commonly used definition of bullying was developed by Dr. Daniel Olweus 
and stresses three components: 1) aggressive behaviors that are 2) repeated and 3) involve a power imbalance 
favoring the perpetrator. According to this definition, an individual is a victim of bullying when he or she is 
exposed repeatedly over time to negative actions by one or more individuals and is unable to defend him or 
herself, excluding cases where two children of similar physical and psychological strength are fighting (Olweus, 
1993; 1994). 

Distinguishing bullying from other types of aggression between youths is seen as critical because the unique 
characteristics of bullying included in many definitions, such as repeated aggression and a power imbalance 
favoring the aggressor, may make bullying more harmful to experience than similar forms of aggression without 
these characteristics (Hunter, Boyle, & Warden, 2007; Solberg & Olweus, 2003). Also, there is evidence that 
some prevention programs that target physical fighting and other forms of youth aggression are unsuccessful 
in preventing bullying behaviors (Taub, 2001; Van Schoiack-Edstrom, Frey, & Beland, 2002) and certain bullying 
prevention programs are not effective at preventing violence and aggression (Ferguson, San Miguel, Kilburn, 

& Sanchez, 2007). Thus, different prevention programs may be required to prevent bullying separate from 
other types of aggression that are not repeated and do not involve a power imbalance. Moreover, bullying is 
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sometimes equated with harassment. Even though there may be overlap in some of the concepts, distinguishing 
bullying from discriminatory harassment is critical due to the need to respond effectively and appropriately to the 
unique characteristics and legal requirements associated with harassment (U.S. Department of Education, Office 
for Civil Rights, 2010). 3 

The inconsistent definitions used to measure bullying coupled with evidence indicating the importance of 
distinguishing bullying from other types of aggression between youths highlight the need for a uniform definition. 
A uniform definition supports the consistent tracking of bullying overtime, facilitates the comparison of bullying 
prevalence rates and associated risk and protective factors across different data collection systems, and enables 
the collection of comparable information on the performance of bullying intervention and prevention programs 
across contexts. 

Although the definition focuses on identifying bullying behavior that occurs between youths, it is critical to 
recognize that bullying behavior emerges not only from the characteristics of youths themselves, but is affected 
by the responses of youths and adults who witness bullying, community and school norms, and larger social 
factors (Bradshaw, Sawyer, & O’Brennan, 2007). The most effective prevention programs will respond to the 
range of contributing factors instead of solely focusing on the individuals engaging in or experiencing bullying 
behaviors (Dahlberg & Krug, 2002; Espelage & Swearer, 2010; Green, 2001; Swearer & Doll, 2011; Vivolo et al., 
2011 ). 

The Public Health Burden of Bullying among Youth 

Prevalence 

Differences in the measurement and definition of bullying have contributed to varying estimates of its prevalence 
among youth. Estimates range from 13% to 75% (Swearer et al., 2010). Although national estimates of bullying 
in the U.S. use different definitions of bullying and produce varying estimates, these estimates consistently 
indicate that a considerable amount of youth are bullied. 

National estimates of the prevalence of bullying are typically drawn from three national surveys: the Youth Risk 
Behavior Survey (YRBS), the School Crime Supplement (SCS), and the Health Behaviors in School-age Children 
(HBSC). The 2011 YRBS, a national survey of high school students, found that approximately 20% of students 
reported being bullied at school during the past 12 months (Eaton et al., 2012). In the 2011 SCS, 28% of 12 
to 18 year olds reported being bullied at school (Robers, Kemp, & Truman, 2013). Finally, the 2005-2006 HBSC, 
found that 11 % of sixth through tenth graders in the U.S. reported being bullied two or more times in the last two 
months at school (lannotti, 2012). 

Each of these three surveys used different definitions of bullying; thus, making comparisons and integrating their 
findings very difficult. For instance, the lower estimate of bullying found in the YRBS, as compared to SCS, may 
partially be explained by its use of a more restrictive definition of bullying than the SCS or alternatively by the 
different ages of youth surveyed. 4 In addition, youth bully others and are bullied in many different ways, including 
physically, verbally, and relationally (i.e., efforts to harm youth through attacking their relationships with other 
people). In the 2011 SCS, 18% of students were verbally bullied (e.g., made fun of, called names, or insulted), 

8% experienced physical bullying (e.g., pushed, shoved, tripped, or spit on), and 5% were physically threatened 
by another student during the school year (Robers et al., 2013). The SCS found that 18% of students were the 
subject of rumors and 6% were excluded from activities on purpose during the school year (Robers et al., 2013). 


3. For a full understanding and more specific guidance on school districts’ obligations to address discriminatory harassment, 
including bullying and violence, please visit the Office for Civil Rights’ Reading Room at http://www2.ed.gov/about/offices/ 
list/ocr/publications.html 

4. The YRBS defines bullying as repeated aggression (teasing, threatening, spreading rumors, hitting, shoving, or hurting) 
among youth where the targeted youth has less strength or power than the perpetrator. This is more restrictive than the 
bullying variable used in the SCS that is based on compiling affirmative responses to a series of questions assessing 
aggressive acts such as calling a youth hurtful names. 
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Increasingly, use of technology, such as the Internet and electronic devices, has provided a new context in 
which bullying can occur. A 2011 study found that 95% of 12 to 17 year olds use the Internet and 80% use 
social media sites such as Facebook, MySpace, or Twitter. Nine percent of these 12 to 17 year olds reported 
being bullied via text messaging and 8% experienced electronic bullying 5 through email, a social network site, or 
instant messaging in the last 12 months (Lenhart et al., 2011). 

In general, studies have found that fewer students are bullied electronically than in-person (DeVoe & Bauer, 2011; 
Li, 2007; Robers et al., 2013; Williams & Guerra, 2007; Ybarra, Mitchell, & Espelage, 2012). Both the YRBS and 
SCS found a higher percentage of students reporting in-person bullying than electronic bullying. Specifically, 
the 2011 SCS found that 28% of 12 to 18 year olds reported being bullied at school compared to 9% who 
reported experiencing electronic bullying during the school year (Robers et al., 2013). The 2011 YRBS found a 
smaller difference with 20.1 % of high schools students reporting being bullied at school in the past 12 months 
compared to 16.2% of students who reported ever being electronic bullied anywhere (Eaton et al., 2012). 

Impact of Bullying on Youth 

Victims of bullying are more likely than those who are not bullied to report feelings of low self-esteem and 
isolation, to perform poorly in school, not to have a lot friends at school, have a negative view of school, 
experience psychosomatic problems (e.g., headache, stomachache, or sleeping problems), and to report mental 
health problems (depression, suicidal thoughts, and anxiety) (Bond, Carlin, Thomas, Rubin, & Patton, 2001; 
Eisenberg, Neumark-Sztainer, & Perry, 2003; Gini & Pozzoli, 2009; Gladstone, Parker, & Malhi, 2006; Hawker 
& Boulton, 2000; Klomek, Marrocco, Kleinman, Schonfeld, & Gould, 2007; Nansel, Craig, & Overpeck, 2004; 
O’Brennen & Bradshaw, 2009; Sourander, Helstela, Heleinus, & Piha, 2000). For instance, a national survey 
of 10 to 15 year olds in the U.S. found that 38% of youths who were bullied reporting being very or extremely 
upset about the most serious incident of bullying they had recently experienced at school (Ybarra et al., 2012). 
Evidence further suggests that people who both experience and perpetrate bullying (i.e., bully-victims) may 
exhibit the poorest functioning (e.g., depression, health problems, and externalizing disorders), in comparison 
with youths who just report being bullied or perpetrating bullying (Haynie et al, 2001; Nansel et al., 2004; 

Veenstra et al., 2005). Finally, experiencing bullying during childhood predicts being depressed as an adult 
(Farrington, Loeber, Stallings, & Ttofi, 2011; Ttofi, Farrington, Losel, & Loeber, 2011). 

Some recent, yet limited, research suggests that the unique characteristics of bullying included in many 
definitions, such as repeated aggression and a power imbalance favoring the perpetrator, identify a distinct 
form of aggression that may be more harmful to experience than similar forms of general aggression without 
these characteristics. Recent research from Ybarra, Boyd, and colleagues (2012) found that adding a follow-up 
question about differential power yielded a more accurate classification of bullying. There is also some evidence 
that these unique characteristics may make bullying more harmful to experience than similar forms of general 
aggression without these characteristics. For instance, depressive tendencies, social disintegration, and negative 
self-evaluations of youths who were bullied became increasingly more severe as the repetition of aggression 
increased from once or twice in the past two to three months to once a week or more (Solberg & Olweus, 2003). 
Another study found that youth who experienced repeated aggression that was purposeful and involved a power 
imbalance, felt more threatened, less in control, and more depressed than those who experienced repeated 
aggression that did not involve a power imbalance favoring the perpetrator (Hunter et al., 2007). 


5. Bullying behaviors perpetrated through the use of technology are referred to as both cyberbullying and electronic bullying 
in the literature. In this document, bullying involving technology is referred to as electronic bullying. 
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SECTION 2: THE UNIFORM DEFINITION 


The uniform definition of bullying presented below conceptually builds from the extensive work on bullying 
and is similar to the widely used definition of bullying developed by Olweus (Olweus, 1993; 1994). The definition, 
however, also attempts to address some of the current critiques, especially those arguing that a single act 
of aggression can be bullying (Arora, 1996; Finkelhor, Turner, & Hamby, 2012; Olweus, 1993). 

In order to support the use of the uniform definition, the context, modes, and types of bullying are defined along 
with the key terms in the definition such as aggression, power imbalance, and harm. As with the other CDC 
uniform definition documents, (Basile & Saltzman, 2002; Crosby, Ortega, & Melanson, 2011; Leeb, Paulozzi, 
Melanson, Simon, & Arias, 2008; Parks, Annest, Hill, & Karch, 2012; Saltzman, Fanslow, McMahon, & Shelley, 

1999) this initial release of Bullying Surveillance Among Youths: Uniform Definitions for Public Health and 
Recommended Data Elements, Version 1.0 is a starting point that will need to be revised periodically as more 
becomes known about bullying. 

Definition of Bullying Among Youths 

Bullying is any unwanted aggressive behavior(s) by another youth or group of youths who are not siblings 
or current dating partners 6 that involves an observed or perceived power imbalance and is repeated multiple 
times or is highly likely to be repeated. Bullying may inflict harm or distress on the targeted youth including 
physical, psychological, social, or educational harm. 

Modes and Types of Bullying 

Modes of Bullying 

1) Direct: aggressive behavior(s) that occur in the presence of the targeted youth. Examples of direct aggression 
include but are not limited to face-to-face interaction, such as pushing the targeted youth or directing harmful 
written or verbal communication at a youth. 

2) Indirect: aggressive behavior(s) that are not directly communicated to the targeted youth. Examples of indirect 
aggression include but are not limited to spreading false and/or harmful rumors or communicating harmful 
rumors electronically. 

Types of Bullying 

1) Physical: the use of physical force by the perpetrator against the targeted youth. Examples include but are 
not limited to behaviors such as hitting, kicking, punching, spitting, tripping, and pushing. 

2) Verbal: oral or written communication by the perpetrator against the targeted youth that causes him or her 
harm. Examples include but are not limited to mean taunting, calling the youth names, threatening or offensive 
written notes or hand gestures, inappropriate sexual comments, or threatening the youth verbally. 

3) Relational: behaviors by a perpetrator designed to harm the reputation and relationships of the targeted 
youth. Direct relational bullying includes but is not limited to efforts to isolate the targeted youth by keeping him 
or her from interacting with their peers or ignoring them. Indirect relational bullying includes but is not limited 

to spreading false and/or harmful rumors, publicly writing derogatory comments, or posting embarrassing 
images in a physical or electronic space without the target youth’s permission or knowledge. 


6. The current uniform definition of bullying excludes sibling violence and violence that occurs within the context of an 
intimate or dating relationship. The different forms of violence (e.g., sibling violence, teen dating violence, intimate partner 
violence) can include aggression that is physical, sexual, or psychological (e.g., verbal, belittling, isolating, coercive). 
However, the context and uniquely dynamic nature of the relationship between the victim and the perpetrator in which 
these acts occur is different from that of peer violence (Heise & Garcia-Moreno, 2002). Consequently, it is important 
to assess teen dating violence and sibling violence separately from bullying in order to establish separate prevalence 
estimates and to understand the patterns and dynamics involved. The CDC defines teen dating violence as “the physical, 
sexual, or psychological/emotional violence within a dating relationship, as well as stalking” (Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, 2012). 
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4) Damage to Property: theft, alteration or damaging of the target youth’s property by the perpetrator to cause 
harm. These behaviors can include but are not limited to taking a youth’s personal property and refusing to give 
it back, destroying a youth’s property in their presence, or deleting personal electronic information. 

Context of Bullying 

Bullying may occur within multiple contexts such as at school and school events, travelling to and from school, 
a youth’s neighborhood, or on the Internet. Within these contexts bullying can include a range of behaviors such 
as physical aggression, verbal aggression, efforts to isolate or harm a youth by attacking his or her relationships 
with others, or damaging property. 

Bullying that occurs using technology is considered electronic bullying and is viewed as a context or location, 
such as a school, where verbal, relational, and property (e.g., deleting personal data) bullying occurs through 
electronic means. Electronic bullying can be identified using the general definition of bullying. 7 

Bullying is often witnessed or known about by other youth who may also be harmed as a result. Because 
bullying is often witnessed, the response to bullying by adults and youth (e.g., supporting the targeted youth, 
watching and not intervening, or supporting the perpetrator) may encourage or discourage bullying behaviors. 

Key Terms 

Youth are school-aged individuals 5 to 18 years of age. 

Unwanted means that the targeted youth wants the aggressive behaviors by the perpetrator to stop. 

For instance, two youths may enjoy taunting or making fun of each other in a playful manner. This should not 
be considered bullying. 

Aggressive behavior is the intentional use of harmful behavior(s), threatened or actual, against another youth. 
Instead of attempting to assess whether the perpetrator intended for the victim to experience an injury as a 
result of the bullying behavior, intentionality can be captured by assessing the perpetrator’s intent to use harmful 
behaviors against the targeted youth. For instance, telling damaging rumors about a youth, threatening another 
youth, or shoving another youth would be considered intentional because the perpetrator is using harmful 
behaviors against another youth. This approach to measuring intentionality is consistent with how the CDC and 
the World Flealth Organization measure other types of violence (Dahlberg & Krug, 2002). 

Has occurred multiple times or is highly likely to be repeated means that the youth experiences multiple 
incidents of aggression perpetrated by a single youth or group of youths over a specified time period or there 
is strong concern a single aggressive behavior by a youth or group of youths has a high likelihood of being 
followed by more incidents of aggression. Repeated aggression that involves different perpetrators and 
is perceived as unrelated by the youth should not be considered repeated. If the youth, however, experiences 
multiple separate incidents of aggression over time, this is considered repeated if the targeted youth perceives 
the aggression as related even if the perpetrator(s) changes across the incidents and no single perpetrator 
is involved in multiple incidents. 

A power imbalance is the attempt by the perpetrator(s) to use observed or perceived personal or situational 
characteristics to exert control over the targeted youth’s behavior or limit the victim’s ability to respond or stop 
their aggression. The power imbalance should not be used to label certain children “powerless” or “powerful,” 
but instead is designed to capture power differences that exist in a certain relationship at a specific time. Power 
imbalances can change over time and across situations even when they involve the same people. The use 
of violence or threats of violence may create or enhance an existing power imbalance. 

Harm is a range of negative experiences or injuries and can include a) physical cuts, bruises or pain, b) 
psychological consequences such as feelings of distress, depression or anxiety, c) social damage to reputation 
or relationship, and/or d) limits to educational opportunities through increased absenteeism, dropping out 
of school, having difficulty concentrating in class, and poor academic performance. 


7. See the Discussion section in Core Data Element 1.12 for information on key considerations to address when measuring 
electronic bullying. 
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SECTION 3: CONSIDERATIONS WHEN GATHERING DATA ON BULLYING USING THE 
UNIFORM DEFINITION 

Systematically gathering data on bullying to determine the magnitude, scope, and characteristics of bullying and 
tracking trends over time with a uniform definition is important to support research, prevention, and response 
efforts. A few key considerations when gathering data on bullying in your community or school are highlighted 
below. 

An important first step in gathering data on bullying using the uniform bullying definition and recommended 
data elements is documenting the extent to which the definition can be applied to the real world and captures 
the behaviors it is meant to assess. The uniform definition is a technical definition and cannot be used verbatim 
in questionnaires or other data collection tools. However, the concepts described in the definition and data 
elements can be converted into survey items or data collection protocols. The data elements section provides 
information to assist with this process. Users, however, will need to select the most appropriate strategies for 
translating the definition to use in their data collection systems. 

It is important that the uniform definition and recommended data elements be tested with diverse populations 
and that the design, implementation, and interpretation of data on bullying be informed by emerging findings 
in the field. Thus, field studies or pilot tests are needed to gauge the usefulness of the uniform bullying definition 
and recommended data elements, ensure their validity, assess feasibly and cost, and identify adaptations 
needed to work in various settings. 

Many existing surveillance systems that capture information on bullying rely on self-reports of youths because 
this method is feasible, often cost-effective, and collects information on youths’ direct experience of bullying. 
When resources are available, multiple methods such as peer or adult reports may provide additional insights 
into the prevalence of bullying and address criticisms of self-report assessments of bullying (Furlong, Sharkey, 
Felix, Tanigawa, & Green, 2010). 

Also, ethical, privacy, legal, and safety issues are important to consider when gathering data on bullying. 

No data should be collected or stored in a manner that could jeopardize an individual’s safety or privacy. If data 
from one system is to be linked with other data sources, consideration should be given to the creation and use 
of mechanisms such as encryption of unique identifiers to further ensure an individual’s safety. Educational 
agencies or institutions must take special care to comply with the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act 
(FERPA) and the Protection of Pupil Rights Amendment (PPRA) when collecting, storing, maintaining, and sharing 
data that involves the use of students’ education records. These requirements are described in Appendix A. 

Finally, assessment of bullying should be integrated into broader routine monitoring systems (e.g., surveillance 
of health or multiple types of youth violence) when possible. This helps make bullying surveillance routine, takes 
advantage of existing resources, and assists in understanding the linkage of bullying with other issues. In some 
cases, monitoring systems for gathering information on bullying will need to be established. 
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SECTION 4: RECOMMENDED DATA ELEMENTS FOR BULLYING 


4.1 Purpose of the Data Elements 

This section lists and describes information, or data elements, that are useful to collect when monitoring bullying 
for prevention purposes. The data elements are classified as core and expanded. The core data elements include 
information that is critical to assess in order to determine the magnitude, scope, and characteristics of the 
bullying problem. Many of these core data elements, especially demographic information such as sex, race, and 
ethnicity, are routinely collected in most surveillance systems. However, resources may not be available to collect 
all the core data elements (e.g., limited number of questions available on a survey) or some data elements may 
be inappropriate to collect from certain youth, data sources, or contexts. In these instances, emphasis should 
be placed on collecting high quality information to capture the prevalence of bullying. 

If resources allow, collection of the expanded data elements—which includes the core data elements—will 
yield additional information about the context and perpetration of bullying. For instance, these elements collect 
information about where and when bullying occurs and whether peers and adults witnessing bullying respond by 
intervening to stop it, watching it, encouraging it, or ignoring it. The context of why and how the monitoring data 
is being collected and used should drive the selection of expanded data elements. For instance, a school that 
is implementing an intervention that encourages peers and adults to intervene when they witness bullying may 
want to collect expanded data elements related to witnesses’ responses to bullying. A large number of expanded 
data elements are provided so users of this manual can select the subset of elements that are most relevant to 
their initiatives. No surveillance system is expected to collect information on all of the expanded data elements. 

The order in which the data elements are listed within the core and expanded section is not intended to suggest 
a hierarchy; users should prioritize inclusion based on the data element descriptions and their needs and 
context. 

4.2 Explanation of a Data Element and its Description 

Each data element is accompanied by a description that includes nine categories such as its definition and 
suggested response categories to assist in their use. Data elements are not variables and information on the 
data elements may be collected by using single or multiple questions on a survey or may be created by using 
a single field or combining multiple fields in an administrative database. Data elements, however, may inform the 
design of instruments or protocols to collect information on bullying. 

Definition/Description: This provides a definition of the data element. 

Uses: This describes why it is important to collect the data element. 

Type of Data Element: This classifies the data element as either core or expanded. A core data element 
is viewed as critical information that all data collections systems should try to collect in order to track the 
magnitude, scope, and characteristics of bullying. Expanded data elements refer to information that would 
be useful to collect if resources are available and relevant to the purpose of the monitoring system. 

Discussion: This provides a brief discussion of the data element that may include key considerations such 
as guidelines, advice, or challenges when assessing the data element, more information on why the data element 
is important, or other background information on the usage of the data element. 

Data Type: This lists whether the data element is usually collected and stored as a text or numeric variable. 

Text means that the information associated with this data element is grouped into distinct categories such 
as the location where bullying occurred (e.g., hallway, cafeteria,) and numbers associated with a category have 
no mathematical meaning (e.g., 2 is not twice as big as 1). In contrast, numbers associated with numerical data 
elements have mathematical meaning. Numeric can refer to continuous and ordinal data. 
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Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: This indicates when a data element should only have one 
response or may have multiple responses. For instance, the frequency of being bullied should only have a single 
numeric response. In response to questions assessing the perceived reasons for bullying, a respondent might 
provide multiple reasons such as physical appearance, demographic characteristics, or personality traits. 

A “Yes” indicates that there can be multiple responses, and all appropriate response categories should 
be coded. A “No” indicates that only one response should be provided. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: This provides a list of suggested response categories for each data 
element to inform data collection as well as facilitate comparisons across data collection systems. These 
response categories are suggestions and the user will need to consider their own context and goals as well 
as measurement improvements when finalizing their response categories. In some instances, more detailed 
explanations may precede the presentation of the response categories. Although the response categories for 
some data elements can be used directly in survey questions (see Data Standards or Guidelines), the response 
categories are not designed to be directly used in survey instruments. Multiple questions and changes in the 
wording of the response categories will usually be required to accurately collect the information. 

Data Standards or Guidelines: The federal government has developed measurement standards and guidelines 
for some data elements, especially those measuring the demographic characteristics of youths. This field lists 
the standard and guideline documents relevant to this data element. Descriptions of the standards or guidelines 
are provided in the Discussion and Field Values/Code Instructions fields. 

Other References: This lists other references that provided information on the response categories for the data 
element or guidance on measuring the data element. 
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4.3 Core Data Elements 

A core data element is viewed as critical information that all data collections systems should try to collect 
in order to track the magnitude, scope, and characteristics of bullying. The core data elements are listed below 
and are grouped into five categories. 


CASE IDENTIFIER: A unique identification number for information collected on each youth or incident of bullying 
is important to create to prevent collecting duplicate information, to help track data on youth or incidents, and 
to facilitate linking the data with other sources. 

1.01 Case ID 

HOW BULLYING WAS MEASURED: All three key components of the uniform bullying definition (unwanted 
aggressive behavior(s), observed or perceived power imbalance, and repeated multiple times or is highly likely 
to be repeated) need to be measured to distinguish bullying from other types of aggression. The method(s) used 
to assess these components influence estimates of the prevalence of bullying (Cook, Williams, Guerra, & Kim, 
2010). Therefore, recording the methodology used to assess bullying is important to facilitate comparisons 
of information across different surveillance systems. 

1.02 Data source 

1.03 The time period over which bullying occurs 
1.04 The method used to assess aggression 

1.05 The method used to assess whether aggression was repeated multiple times or was highly likely 
to be repeated 

1.06 The method used to assess an observed or perceived power imbalance 

BULLYING OF YOUTH: These data elements capture the extent to which bullying occurs in a specified time 
frame. Gathering information to determine the prevalence and frequency of bullying is the most essential feature 
of any data collection system used to monitor bullying. An overall measure of bullying should always assess 
the three key components of the bullying definition. Bullying can involve a range of aggressive behaviors that 
vary across youths’ age groups, sex, and context. Whenever possible, the different types of bullying should 
be measured as well as overall bullying. 

1.07 Frequency of being bullied during a specified time period 
1.08 Frequency of being physically bullied during a specified time period 

1.09 Frequency of being verbally bullied during a specified time period 

1.10 Frequency of experiencing relational bullying (efforts to undermine a youth’s relationships 
or reputation) during a specified time period 

1.11 Frequency of being bullied by having property damaged during a specified time period 

1.12 Frequency of being electronically bullied during a specified time period 
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DESCRIPTION OF YOUTH WHO WERE BULLIED: Demographic information is routinely collected as an 
integral part of most monitoring and surveillance systems. This information helps describe the problem and 
determine whether the prevalence of bullying victimization varies across demographic groups. Although this 
information can be used to assess the frequency of bullying among and across groups, it cannot be used 
to determine whether youths have been targeted based on their demographic characteristics (e.g., bullied 
because of their sex). 

1.13 Sex of the youth who was bullied 

1.14 Race of the youth who was bullied 

1.15 Ethnicity of the youth who was bullied 

1.16 Age of the youth who was bullied 

1.17 Current grade level of the youth who was bullied 

1.18 Disability status of the youth who was bullied 

1.19 Special education classification of youth who was bullied 

1.20 English proficiency of the youth who was bullied 

1.21 Religion of the youth who was bullied 

1.22 Sexual orientation of the youth who was bullied 

1.23 Transgender status of youth who was bullied 
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CASE IDENTIFIER 


1.01 CASE ID 

Definition/Description: A case ID uniquely identifies each person or bullying incident in a database and is often 
used instead of confidential identifying information such as a person’s name in datasets. In most surveillance 
systems, the case ID most often represents a youth. The case ID also can be used to track incidents of bullying 
(e.g., all incidents of bullying occurring in a school) or monitor incidents of bullying experienced by each youth. 
The case ID may be assigned by the facility/agency responsible for collecting the information (e.g., a school 
system may attach an ID to disciplinary records) or it may be a generic identifier associated with an anonymous 
survey. 

Uses: A case ID helps prevent double-counting of individuals or incidents of bullying. Also, the case ID assists 
merging information on individuals or incidents of bullying from multiple sources (e.g., school records to survey 
information) for administrative tracking, surveillance, or research. A case ID can be especially useful if multiple 
data collection systems such as a school administrative system tracking attendance and a school survey both 
use the same ID for each respondent. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: If you are merging information from multiple data sources, each data source should have a unique 
case ID for the youth or bullying incident before being merged. To protect the confidentiality of people providing 
information, access to the case ID should be restricted to authorized personnel when the case ID contains 
confidential information or is easily linked to confidential information. 

Most current surveillance systems that capture information on bullying collect information on youth and not 
incidents of bullying because this simplifies data collection and analysis, provides information to understand 
how many youths are being bullied, how they are being bullied, and does not require asking youth about multiple 
incidents of bullying using extensive questionnaires. Organizing information by bullying incidents can also 
provide unique information such as areas or times where bullying is likely to occur or the context of bullying 
incidents. However, this will make analysis more complex and should be designed in a manner that allows 
estimates of key information on youths such as how many respondents are bullied. 

Data Type: Numeric or Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Before collecting data make sure a systematic method for assigning each 
case a unique ID has been established. The ID should include identifying information for every level of data that 
is being collected when possible. For instance, if a surveillance system was collecting information from 1,000 
students across 10 schools, the first part of the ID may represent the school (e.g., 01 to 10) and the second part 
of the ID may represent the student (e.g., 0150). Thus, the complete ID would read 020099 for a survey of the 
99th student in school 02. 

Data Standards or Guidelines: Health Level 7 (HL7) (1996). 

Other References: None 
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HOW BULLYING WAS MEASURED 


1.02 DATA SOURCE 

Definition/Description: This describes the source of information used to measure bullying such as self-report 
versus observation by a trained observer. 

Uses: Identifies how the information is collected and allows more accurate comparisons with other efforts 
to track bullying. The source of data may impact estimates of bullying. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: Estimates of the prevalence of bullying as well as descriptions of bullying can be impacted by 
the source of data (Cook et al., 2010). Only modest correlations have been found between bullying data from 
self-reports (i.e., directly asking a youth if he or she has been bullied or perpetrated bullying) or peer reports 
(i.e., asking a youth’s peers or classmates to identify who has experienced or engaged in bullying) (Cornell & 
Bandyopadhyay, 2010). Consequently, collecting information from multiple sources when feasible can provide 
a more complete understanding of bullying. This data element can be used to track how the different data were 
collected if multiple data sources are used. 

Due to cost and feasibility, bullying information is often collected by directly asking youth about bullying 
victimization and perpetration. Currently, insufficient information exists to uniformly endorse one data source 
over another. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No, the source of data should be listed for every individual 
or record collected and not for the overall data collection system. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

01 

Self-report of youths (i.e., youths are asked if they have engaged 
in bullying or experienced it) 

02 

Peer nomination by youths (i.e., youths are asked questions about which 
of their peers engage in bullying or are bullied) 

03 

Reports by parent or caregiver (i.e., parent or caregiver report if their 
child has been bullied or engaged in bullying) 

04 

Teacher reports (i.e., teachers report which students have experienced or 
engaged in bullying) 

05 

Reports from adults other than parents or teachers (e.g., a coach reports 
youths who are perceived as engaging in bullying or bullied) 

06 

Observation of youths by a trained coder 

07 

Review of administrative/disciplinary records 

08 

Other (Specify) 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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1.03 TIME PERIOD OVER WHICH BULLYING OCCURS 


Definition/Description: Assessments and measures of bullying behaviors track it over different time periods 
such as but not limited to a week, a month, two to three months, six months, a year, or ever in the youth’s life. 
This element records the time period used in a monitoring or surveillance system. 

Uses: The prevalence of bullying as well as the type of bullying captured can change depending on the time 
period measured. This is especially true because a component of the bullying definition (aggression is repeated 
multiple times or is highly likely to be repeated) is impacted by the time period measured. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: The prevalence of bullying is influenced by the time period over which it is measured. Assessing 
repeated aggression over short time frames will detect bullying that is occurring at a high frequency and is 
possibly more severe. Moreover, this captures bullying behavior that has occurred recently and may be easier 
to recall. Very short time periods such as a week should be used cautiously because this may only detect very 
severe bullying and allow insufficient time to detect repeated aggression. In contrast, longer time periods such 
as six months or a school year will detect bullying that occurs both frequently and infrequently (e.g., experiencing 
intimidating behavior by a peer twice over a 6 month period). Distinguishing bullying from multiple incidents 
of unrelated aggression (e.g., was involved in a playground fight and an unrelated fight with a neighbor’s child), 
however, may be more difficult over longer periods of time. Also, youth may have difficulty recalling incidents 
of bullying over longer period times, especially if they are younger or being asked about bullying that occurred 
more than 6 months ago. For instance, some research suggests that the prevalence of bullying may be 
underestimated if youths are asked about bullying over long periods of time such as “the past year” or more due 
to the youths having difficulty recalling all incidents that occurred during that time (Cook et al., 2010). Because 
different time periods will capture different types of bullying and result in different estimates of the prevalence 
of bullying, surveillance systems when feasible should include multiple time periods with at least one time period 
assessing bullying that occurred over a shorter time period (e.g., last month) and another time period assessing 
bullying over a longer time period (e.g., last six months). 

Finally, comparing the information you collect to national and state data can provide insight into the scope and 
context of your bullying problem. If these types of comparisons are a goal of your system, using the time periods 
consistent with national research is suggested to facilitate comparisons. For instance, the Youth Risk Behavior 
Survey (YRBS) assesses bullying over the last 12 months. The School Crime Supplement (SCS) asks about 
bullying during the school year and the Health Behavior of School-aged Children (HSBC) asks about bullying 
over the last couple of months. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No. The time period should be listed for every individual or record 
collected and not for the overall data collection system. 


Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

01 

Last week 

02 

Past 30 days 

03 

2-3 months 

04 

A school semester 

05 

6 months 

06 

Past 12 months 

07 

Ever 

08 

Other time period(s) (Specify) 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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1.04 METHOD USED TO ASSESS AGGRESSION 


Definition/Description: This data element assesses the methodology used in the surveillance system to capture 
aggressive behaviors. 

Uses: Bullying is considered a subset of aggressive behaviors. Consequently, understanding the method(s) 
used to assess aggression in surveillance systems ensures that all three components of the bullying definition 
are measured, facilitates comparisons across studies, and assists in determining how methodology impacts 
estimates of the prevalence of bullying. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: Surveillance systems should attempt to capture the range of aggressive behaviors described in the 
bullying definition (i.e., physical, verbal, relational, and damage to property). Otherwise, the surveillance system 
will underestimate the prevalence of bullying. For instance, the types of aggression used to bully vary by sex and 
developmental stage (Card et al., 2011; Nansel, Overpeck, Pilla, Simons-Morton, & Scheldt, 2001; Rigby, 1999; 
Solberg & Olweus, 2003). Examples of surveys that have developed questions to assess the range of aggressive 
behaviors involved in bullying are available at http://www.cdc.aov/violenceprevention/pub/measurina bullying, 
html (Hamburger et al., 2011). 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No. The method should be listed for every incident or person 
when multiple methods are used to assess aggression. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

01 

Provide respondents a general definition of bullying that includes examples of 
aggressive behaviors and ask them to apply the definition to their experiences or 
observations 

02 

Ask the respondents to report on whether they have experienced, perpetrated, 
or observed specific types of aggressive behaviors such as being shoved, being 
targeted by false rumors, experiencing direct verbal threats, or being threatened 
via email or notes 

03 

Provide respondents examples of aggression in written, audio, or video form and 
ask them to apply it to their experiences or observations of youths. Respondents 
are not provided a definition of bullying and the word “bullying” is not used 

04 

Other method(s) (Specify) 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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1.05 METHOD USED TO ASSESS WHETHER AGGRESSION WAS REPEATED MULTIPLE TIMES OR WAS 
HIGHLY LIKELY TO BE REPEATED 

Definition/Description: This data element assesses the methodology used in the surveillance system to 
measure whether aggressive behaviors have a high likelihood of being repeated or have occurred multiple times. 

Uses: In order to be considered bullying, the uniform definition states that an aggressive behavior is repeated 
multiple times or is highly likely to be repeated. Consequently, differences in how the repetition component 
is measured may impact what is classified as bullying and affect estimates of how often bullying occurs. 
Consequently, tracking how the repetition component is measured will facilitate comparisons across studies, 
ensure a key component of bullying is measured, and help document how methodology impacts estimates 
of bullying victimization and perpetration. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: One of the main characteristics of bullying that distinguishes it from other types of aggression 
is that it is repeated multiple times or is highly likely to be repeated. The uniform definition states that a single 
incident of aggression can be considered bullying if it has a high likelihood of occurring again. This part of the 
definition is currently not in most measurement definitions of bullying, but is considered an important part of the 
uniform definition because assessing bullying as it begins is critical for prevention efforts. Possible approaches 
to measuring this include asking the youth being victimized if they fear or believe aggression will occur again 
or asking the observers whether aggressive behaviors involve threats of future aggression. 

The surveillance system will also need to distinguish repeated aggression by the same youth or group of youths 
from other types of victimization experienced by youth(s) that may be unrelated. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No. The method should be listed for every incident or person 
when multiple methods are used to assess aggression. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

01 

Provide respondents a general definition of bullying that includes a high likelihood 
of repetition and ask them to apply the definition to their experiences or observations 

02 

Ask the respondents to report how often a youth experienced aggressive behaviors and 
the extent to which there was a high likelihood the aggression would occur again 

03 

Provide respondents examples of incidents that were repeated or had a high likelihood 
of being repeated in written, audio, or video form and ask them to apply it to their 
experiences or observations of youths. Respondents are not provided a definition 
of bullying and the word “bullying” was not used 

04 

Other method(s) (Specify) 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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1.06 METHOD USED TO ASSESS AN OBSERVED OR PERCEIVED POWER IMBALANCE 


Definition/Description: This data element assesses the methodology used in the surveillance system 
to determine whether aggressive behaviors involved an observed or perceived power imbalance favoring the 
perpetrator. 

Uses: In order to be considered bullying, the uniform definition states that aggressive behavior must involve 
a power imbalance. Differences in how the power imbalance component is assessed may impact estimates 
of the prevalence of bullying (Cook et al., 2010). Consequently, tracking how the power imbalance component 
is measured will facilitate comparisons across studies, ensure the power imbalance component is assessed, and 
help document how different methods impact estimates of bullying victimization and perpetration. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: One of the main characteristics of bullying that distinguishes it from other forms of aggression 
is an observed or perceived imbalance of power. Due to its subjective nature a power imbalance can be difficult 
to measure. Two common measurement approaches are: 1) providing respondent’s a definition of bullying that 
describes bullying as typically repeated aggression involving a power imbalance (Nansel et al., 2001; Solberg 
& Olweus, 2003) or 2) directly asking about certain characteristics of the relationship between the targeted youth 
and the perpetrator that could create a power imbalance (Felix, Sharkey, Furlong, & Tanigawa, 2011; Flunter 
et al., 2007). Other approaches could include asking peers, trained observers, or adults such as teachers about 
whether a power imbalance existed between youth(s) experiencing the aggression and the youth(s) engaging 
in the aggressive behaviors. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No. The method should be listed for every incident or person 
when multiple methods are used to assess a power imbalance. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

01 

Provide respondents a general definition of bullying that includes the power 
imbalance component and ask them to apply the definition to their experiences 
or observations 

02 

Ask the respondents to report on characteristics of the relationship between the 
perpetrator(s) and targeted youth such as physical strength, popularity, or number 
of aggressors that can create a power imbalance 

03 

Provide respondents examples of power imbalances in written, audio, or video 
form and ask them to apply it to their experiences or observations of youths. 
Respondents are not provided a definition of bullying and the word “bullying” was 
not used 

04 

Other method(s) (Specify) 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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BULLYING OF YOUTH 


1.07 FREQUENCY OF BEING BULLIED DURING A SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 

Definition/Description: This measures the frequency a youth was bullied during a specified time period. 

Uses: Provides an overall estimate of the prevalence and frequency of bullying over a specified time period. 
Collecting this information is critical in understanding the prevalence of bullying and how often youth confront 
bullying. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: When estimating the prevalence of bullying victimization, assessments need to measure all 
three key components of the definition of bullying (i.e., aggression, repeated aggression or high likelihood of 
aggression being repeated, and an observed or perceived power imbalance favoring the perpetrator). Measuring 
these components is critical in order to distinguish bullying from general aggressive behaviors, assertive 
behaviors, arguments, rough and tumble play, or other types of violence (e.g., physical fighting). Additionally, 
this data element should include all types of bullying and aggregate the different types of bullying (i.e., physical, 
verbal, relational, and property). 

The definition of repeated aggression and power imbalance may result in victims and perpetrators classifying 
slightly different phenomenon as bullying. Specifically, youths who are victimized may classify multiple 
experiences of aggression (regardless of the identity of the perpetrator) as bullying. Also, perpetrators and 
youths who are victimized may have different perceptions of whether certain behaviors were aggressive or 
involved a power imbalance. Finally, the number and percentage of youths perpetrating bullying may differ from 
the number and percentage of youths who have experienced bullying because a single perpetrator can bully 
multiple youths or multiple perpetrators can bully a single youth. 

Reports from observers such as teachers, peers, and parents may underestimate the prevalence and frequency 
of bullying because the observers may not have witnessed all incidents experienced by a youth. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, the reader should 
identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their population (e.g., identify categories or scales that may 
be more easily understood for younger versus older youth). Also, the categories may need to be modified based 
on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include collecting the raw 
number of times a youth was bullied or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely bullied, sometimes bullied, often bullied, 
always bullied). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not experience any bullying during the specified period of time 

01 

Youth experienced bullying once 

02 

Youth experienced bullying 2 to 5 times 

03 

Youth experienced bullying 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth was bullied more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if bullying occurred during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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1.08 FREQUENCY OF BEING PHYSICALLY BULLIED DURING A SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 


Definition/Description: This measures how often a youth was physically bullied during a specified time period. 
Physical bullying involves the use of physical force by the aggressor against the victim. Examples include but are 
not limited to behaviors such as hitting, kicking, punching, spitting, tripping, and pushing. 

Uses: Provides an estimate of how many youths are physically bullied as well as how often they are physically 
bullied. This in turn improves understanding of the types of aggression that are being used to bully youths. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: When estimating the prevalence of physical bullying, assessments need to measure all three key 
components of the definition of bullying (i.e., physical aggression, repeated physical aggression or high likelihood 
of physical aggression being repeated, and an observed or perceived power imbalance favoring the perpetrator). 
Physical bullying captures a wide range of behaviors where physical force is used by the aggressor against the 
targeted youth. In order to help respondents understand physical bullying, questions about physical bullying 
should delineate the types of physical bullying being measured with behaviorally specific items (e.g., were you 
hit), definitions, or examples. Reports from observers such as teachers, peers, and parents may underestimate 
the prevalence and the frequency of physical bullying because the observers may not have witnessed all 
incidents experienced by a youth. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, the reader should 
identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their population (e.g., identifying categories or scales that 
may be more easily understood for younger versus older youth). Also, the categories may need to be modified 
based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include collecting 
the raw number of times a youth was physically bullied or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely physically bullied, 
sometimes physically bullied, often physically bullied, always physically bullied). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not experience any physical bullying during the specified period of time 

01 

Youth experienced physical bullying once 

02 

Youth experienced physical bullying 2 to 5 times 

03 

Youth experienced physical bullying 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth was physically bullied more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if physical bullying occurred during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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1.09 FREQUENCY OF BEING VERBALLY BULLIED DURING A SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 


Definition/Description: This measures the frequency with which a youth has been verbally bullied over 
a specified time period. Verbal bullying is harmful oral or written communication against a targeted youth. 
Examples include, but are not limited to mean taunting, calling a youth names, inappropriate sexual comments, 
or threatening a youth verbally, in written notes, or with hand gestures. 

Uses: Provides an estimate of how many youths are verbally bullied as well as how often they are verbally 
bullied. More broadly, this measure provides insight into how youths are bullied. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: When estimating the prevalence of verbal bullying, assessments need to measure all three key 
components of the definition of bullying (i.e., verbal aggression, repeated verbal aggression or high likelihood 
of verbal aggression being repeated, and an observed or perceived power imbalance favoring the perpetrator). 
Verbal bullying can involve a wide a range of oral or written communication. In order to help respondents 
understand verbal bullying, questions about verbal bullying should delineate the types of verbal bullying being 
measured with behaviorally specific items (e.g., were you threatened), definitions, or examples. Reports from 
observers such as teachers, peers, and parents may underestimate the prevalence and frequency of verbal 
bullying because the observers may not have witnessed all incidents experienced by a youth. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, the reader 
should identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their population (e.g., identifying categories or 
scales that may be more easily understood for younger versus older youth). Also, the categories may need to be 
modified based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include 
collecting the raw number of times a youth was verbally bullied or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely verbally bullied, 
sometimes verbally bullied, often verbally bullied, always verbally bullied). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not experience any verbal bullying during the specified period of time 

01 

Youth experienced verbal bullying once 

02 

Youth experienced verbal bullying 2 to 5 times 

03 

Youth experienced verbal bullying 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth was verbally bullied more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if verbal bullying occurred during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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1.10 FREQUENCY OF EXPERIENCING RELATIONAL BULLYING (EFFORTS TO UNDERMINE A YOUTH’S 
RELATIONSHIPS OR REPUTATION) DURING A SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 

Definition/Description: This measures how often a youth experienced relational bullying during a specified time 
period. Relational bullying (i.e., efforts to harm a youth’s reputation and relationships) includes but is not limited 
to efforts to isolate the targeted youth by keeping him or her from interacting with their peers or ignoring the 
targeted youth. 

Uses: Provides an estimate of how many youths are relational^ bullied as well as how often they are bullied 
in this way. More broadly, this measure provides insight into how youths are bullied. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: When estimating the prevalence of relational bullying, assessments need to measure all three 
key components of the definition of bullying (i.e., relational aggression, repeated relational aggression or high 
likelihood of relational aggression being repeated, and an observed or perceived power imbalance favoring the 
perpetrator). Relational bullying can involve a wide a range behaviors including spreading rumors and isolating 
targeted youth. In order to help respondents understand relational bullying, questions about relational bullying 
should delineate the types of relational bullying being measured with behaviorally specific items (e.g., spread 
rumors about you), definitions, or examples. 

Incidents of relational bullying may overlap with incidents of physical, verbal, and property bullying because 
attacks on a youth’s relationships or reputation involve aggressive acts such as spreading rumors or excluding 
a youth through the use of verbal threats or insults. Multiple questions, definitions, or examples involving multiple 
behaviors are often used to assess the different aspects of relational bullying such as being excluded or being 
the target of harmful rumors. Reports from observers such as teachers, peers, and parents may underestimate 
the prevalence and frequency of relational bullying because the observers may not have witnessed all incidents 
experienced by a youth. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, the reader should 
identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their population (e.g., identifying categories or scales that 
may be more easily understood for younger versus older youth). Also, the categories may need to be modified 
based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include collecting 
the raw number of times a youth experienced relational bullying or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely experienced 
relational bullying, sometimes experienced relational bullying, often experienced relational bullying, always 
experienced relational bullying). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not experience any relational bullying during the specified period of time 

01 

Youth experienced relational bullying once 

02 

Youth experienced relational bullying 2 to 5 times 

03 

Youth experienced relational bullying 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth experienced relational bullying more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if relational bullying occurred during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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1.11 FREQUENCY OF BEING BULLIED BY HAVING PROPERTY DAMAGED DURING 
A SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 

Definition/Description: This measures the frequency in which a youth was bullied by having their property 
damaged during a specified time period. Property damage is defined as theft, alteration or destruction of a 
person’s property in an effort to cause harm to the youth. These behaviors can include but are not limited to 
taking a youth’s personal property and refusing to give it back, destroying a youth’s property in their presence, or 
deleting or damaging electronic information. 

Uses: This measure provides information on how often youths experience property bullying. More broadly, this 
measure provides insight into how youths are bullied. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: When estimating the prevalence of property bullying, assessments need to measure all three 
key components of the definition of bullying (i.e., property aggression, repeated property aggression or high 
likelihood of property aggression being repeated, and an observed or perceived power imbalance favoring the 
perpetrator). Property bullying can involve a wide a range of behaviors including property theft and destruction. 

In order to help respondents understand property bullying, questions about property bullying should delineate 
the types of property bullying being measured with behaviorally specific items (e.g., having your property 
destroyed on purpose), definitions, or examples. Reports from observers such as teachers, peers, and parents 
may underestimate the prevalence and frequency of this type of bullying because the observers may not have 
witnessed all incidents experienced by a youth. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, the reader should 
identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their population (e.g., identifying categories or scales that 
may be more easily understood for younger versus older youth). Also, the categories may need to be modified 
based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include collecting 
the raw number of times a youth experienced property bullying or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely experienced 
property bullying, sometimes experienced property bullying, often experienced property bullying, always 
experienced property bullying). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not experience any property bullying during the specified period of time 

01 

Youth experienced property bullying once 

02 

Youth experienced property bullying 2 to 5 times 

03 

Youth experienced property bullying 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth experienced property bullying more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if property bullying occurred during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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1.12 FREQUENCY OF BEING ELECTRONICALLY BULLIED DURING A SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 




Definition/Description: Electronic bullying is bullying behaviors that use technology including but not limited 
to phones, email, chat rooms, instant messaging, and online posts. How technology is used to bully youths can 
change as new technologies or applications of existing technology are developed. 

Uses: Track and monitor the percentage of youths being bullied with technology as well as how often they are 
electronically bullied. The data element may assist in developing, designing, and evaluating interventions. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: Bullying using technology or electronics is considered a context in which bullying occurs and 
is not considered conceptually distinct from bullying that occurs in-person. It is important, whenever possible, 
to maintain consistent rules when measuring in-person and electronic bullying (e.g., if watching a youth 
being bullied is not considered bullying than reading a derogatory message about bullying should also not be 
considered bullying) and note where electronic bullying is treated differently (e.g., some consider posting a 
harmful video on the Internet as bullying). Also, reviewing recent assessments of electronic bullying (Hamburger 
et al., 2011) can provide guidance on how to measure electronic bullying and capture how youths perpetrate and 
experience electronic bullying. 

Because there is debate about how to assess key components of the bullying definition in the electronic context, 
key considerations when measuring electronic bullying are provided. 

Aggression: Electronic bullying involves primarily verbal aggression (e.g., threatening or harassing electronic 
communications) and relational aggression (e.g., spreading rumors electronically). Electronic bullying, however, 
can also involve property damage resulting from electronic attacks that lead to the modification, dissemination, 
damage, or destruction of a youth’s privately stored electronic information. 

Repeated or high likelihood to be repeated: Direct aggressive electronic communication such as threatening 
text messages are similar to in-person verbal bullying in that single incidents can be distinguished from 
repeated aggressive communications. Also, similar definitions of repeated aggression can be used for relational 
aggression. For instance, if a youth spreading a false rumor told to him by a peer is considered repeated 
aggression, forwarding a false rumor to friends electronically also should be considered repeated aggression. 

The ability of electronic communications to occur rapidly, spread quickly to a larger number of people, and be 
anonymous may create instances that are more difficult to classify (e.g., the broad distribution of a private video 
or picture) (David-Ferdon & Hertz, 2009). In these instances, the stakeholders involved in the collection of data 
on bullying should explain their rationale for classifying the aggression as repeated or not. 

Observed or perceived power imbalance: Similar to assessing bullying occurring in the physical world, assessing 
whether a power imbalance has occurred electronically is dependent on the subjective experience of the youth 
being targeted and her or his perceived ability to stop the aggressive behavior. Factors such as anonymity 
or technical ability to block messages may or may not contribute to a feeling of a power imbalance. 

The prevalence of electronic bullying can be tracked using the percentage of youths reporting electronic bullying. 
Reports from observers such as teachers, peers, and parents may underestimate the prevalence of bullying 
because the observers may not have witnessed all incidents experienced by a youth. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
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Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, the reader should 
identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their population (e.g., identifying categories or scales that 
may be more easily understood for younger versus older youth). Also, the categories may need to be modified 
based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include collecting 
the raw number of times a youth was electronically bullied or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely electronically bullied, 
sometimes electronically bullied, often electronically bullied, always electronically bullied). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not experience any electronic bullying during the specified period of time 

01 

Youth experienced electronic bullying once 

02 

Youth experienced electronic bullying 2 to 5 times 

03 

Youth experienced electronic bullying 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth was electronically bullied more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if electronic bullying occurred during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: For information on different types of electronic bullying: Flinduja & Patchin (2009) 
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DESCRIPTION OF YOUTHS WHO WERE BULLIED 


1.13 SEX OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 

Definition/Description: Biological sex of youth who was bullied during a specified time period. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying victimization varies by sex. This may inform 
prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) requires, to the extent 
possible, the standardized collection of race, ethnicity, primary language, sex, and disability status in all national 
population health surveys that use self-reported information. Implementation guidance for these standards 
is available from DHHS (http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml). Using national DHHS 
standards is important because it allows comparison of national and local information. 

The type of bullying may vary by sex. For instance, a national study of middle and high school student found that 
males reported experiencing more physical bullying than females while females reported being subjects 
of rumors more often than males (Nansel et al., 2001). 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The following response categories are DHHS standards. 


Code 

Description 

M 

Male 

F 

Female 

0 

Other (Specify) 

U 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services Implementation Guidance on 
Data Collection Standards for Race, Ethnicity, Sex, Primary Language, and Disability Status; http://aspe.hhs.gov/ 
datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml. 

Other References: None 
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1.14 RACE OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 


Definition/Description: This is the race of the youth who was bullied during a specified time period. Race 
is a concept used to differentiate population groups largely on the basis of physical characteristics transmitted 
by descent racial categories are neither precise nor mutually exclusive, and the concept of race lacks clear 
scientific definition. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying victimization varies across racial groups. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) requires, to the extent 
possible, the standardized collection of race, ethnicity, primary language, sex, and disability status in all national 
population health surveys that use self-reported information. Implementation guidance for these standards 
is available from DHHS (http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml). When collecting 
information on race, personal self-identification is preferable to observer-identification. A recent review examined 
bullying across student’s race and ethnicity and found varying results across studies. The authors noted that 
students whose racial or ethnic group was a numerical minority within a school were more likely to experience 
bullying (Scherr & Larson, 2010). 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes, a person can have multiple racial backgrounds. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The DHHS coding categories provide more extensive information than the 
minimum categories recommended by the Office of Management and Budget (OMB). For comparison purposes, 
the DHHS categories can be aggregated into the five OMB categories. Specifically, the DHHS codes 1 through 3 
correspond to the OMB categories of White, Black or African-American, and American Indian or Alaska Native, 
respectively. Combining codes 4 through 10 creates the OMB category of Asian and combining the codes 11 
through 14 creates the OMB category of Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander. Finally, the Department of 
Education has standard guidelines for collecting, aggregating and reporting information on race and ethnicity 
(see http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/FR-2007-10-19/html/E7-20613.htm). Readers should use the categorization 
scheme most appropriate to their context and purpose. 


Race 

Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

01 

White 

09 

Vietnamese 

02 

Black or African American 

10 

Other Asian 

03 

American Indian or Alaska Native 

11 

Native Hawaiian 

04 

Asian Indian 

12 

Guamanian or Chamorro 

05 

Chinese 

13 

Samoan 

06 

Filipino 

14 

Other Pacific Islander 

07 

Japanese 

99 

Unknown 

08 

Korean 
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Data Standards or Guidelines: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services Implementation Guidance 
on Data Collection Standards for Race, Ethnicity, Sex, Primary Language, and Disability Status; http://aspe.hhs. 
gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml; Final Guidance on Maintaining, Collecting, and Reporting Racial 
and Ethnic Data to the U.S. Department of Education. ED 72 FR 59266 (October 19, 2007); http://www.gpo.gov/ 
fdsys/pkg/FR-2007-10-19/html/E7-20613.htm). 

Other References: American Society for Testing and Materials (1996); U.S. Office of Management and Budget 
(1978); U.S. Office of Management and Budget (1997). 
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1.15 ETHNICITY OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 


Definition/Description: This is the ethnicity of a youth who experienced any bullying during the specified time 
period. Ethnicity is a demographic classification that takes into account the shared cultural characteristics and 
geographic origin of a population group. Language, patterns of social interaction, religion, and styles of dress are 
among a variety of cultural attributes that contribute to differentiation in ethnicity. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying victimization varies across ethnic groups. 

This may inform the design of prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) requires, to the extent 
possible, the standardized collection of race, ethnicity, primary language, sex, and disability status in all 
national population health surveys that use self-reported information. Implementation guidance for these 
standards is available from DHHS (http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml). Personal 
self-identification of ethnicity is preferable to observer-identification. A recent review examined bullying across 
student’s race and ethnicity and found varying results across studies. The authors noted that students whose 
racial or ethnic group was a numerical minority within a school were more likely to experience bullying 
(Scherr & Larson, 2010). 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes, a person can have multiple ethnicities. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The DHHS coding categories provide more extensive information than the 
minimum categories recommended by the Office of Management and Budget (OMB). The DHHS categories can 
be aggregated into the OMB categories. Code 1 in the DHHS is part of the current OMB standard and DHHS 
codes 2 through 5 can be added together to calculate the OMB category of Hispanic or Latino. Finally, the 
Department of Education has standard guidelines for collecting, aggregating and reporting information on race 
and ethnicity (see http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/FR-2007-10-19/html/E7-20613.htm). Readers should use the 
categorization scheme most appropriate to their context and purpose. 


Code 

Description 

01 

Not of Hispanic, Latino/a, or Spanish origin 

02 

Mexican, Mexican American, Chicano/a 

03 

Puerto Rican 

04 

Cuban 

05 

Another Hispanic, Latino, or Spanish origin 

09 

Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: U. S. Department of Health and Human Services Implementation Guidance 
on Data Collection Standards for Race, Ethnicity, Sex, Primary Language, and Disability Status; http://aspe.hhs. 
gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml; Final Guidance on Maintaining, Collecting, and Reporting Racial 
and Ethnic Data to the U.S. Department of Education. ED 72 FR 59266 (October 19, 2007); http://www.gpo.gov/ 
fdsys/pkg/FR-2007-10-19/html/E7-20613.htm. 

Other References: American Society for Testing and Materials (1996); U.S. Office of Management and Budget 
(1978); U.S. Office of Management and Budget (1997). 
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1.16 AGE OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 


Definition/Description: This data element is the age in whole numbers of the youth who was bullied (e.g., 

13 years old). Most often, the recorded age is the age of the youth when the data was collected. Some studies 
may choose the age of the youth when the first or last incident of bullying occurred. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying victimization varies across age groups and 
developmental stage. This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: Bullying assessments should be worded in a manner appropriate to the age group being assessed. 
Although physical and relational aggression have successfully been measured among children as young 
as 3 years old using observation and interviews (Crick et al., 2006), the use of multiple methods has been 
recommended by some researchers to measure aggression among children younger than 8 years old (Monks, 
Smith, & Swettenham, 2003). Also, the developmental ability of children and youths to recall events over long 
periods of time should be considered when determining the time period over which to ask about bullying (e.g., 
one month versus one year). Finally, a national study suggests that a slightly higher percentage of middle school 
students experience bullying than high school students (Nansel et al., 2001). 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The whole number age of the youth should be collected and if needed later 
collapsed into age groups. If actual age is unknown, the age should be estimated whenever possible using the 
categories provided below. The school grade of the youth may be used to estimate the age of the youth if no 
other information is available. If using school grade to estimate age, the estimate should take into account the 
guidelines of the school district or area in which the data are being collected. Also, the grade and age of a youth 
may not match due to a youth being retained in the same grade or a youth skipping a grade. 


Preferred option is to collect the age of youth 
in years 

If the age of the youth is not available, please 
try to use grade or other information to 
estimate the approximate age of the youth. 

Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

Age in Years 

Youth is 1 to 18 years old during 
the specified time period 

01 

8 years old or younger 

99 

Missing or Unknown 

02 

9 to 12 years old 



03 

13 to 15 years old 



04 

16 to 18 years old 



05 

Older than 18 (Exclude from youth studies 
of bullying) 



99 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: Health Level 7 (HL7) (1996). 
Other References: None 
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1.17 CURRENT GRADE LEVEL OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 


Definition/Description: Grade level of the youth who was bullied anytime during a specified time period. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying victimization varies across grade level. This may 
inform prevention and intervention programs, especially programs targeting specific grade levels within a school. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: Because the age of youths in a school grade varies and school interventions may be designed 
to target school grades instead of age groups, it is recommended that both the school grade and age of 
students be collected. Also, the prevalence of bullying varies by school grade, with middle school students 
reporting higher levels of bullying than high school students (Nansel et al., 2001). Grade level and youth’s age 
will not always match because some students are retained in the same grade or skip grades during their school 
career. Also, the guidelines used by local education authorities to assign youth to grade levels based on age vary 
across jurisdictions. Some users may want to use the grade and age variable in combination to see if youths old 
or young for their grade are bullied at different rates than other youths. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: If a student changed grade levels during the school year, the most current 
grade level should be recorded. 


Grade Level 

Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

00 

Kindergarten 

08 

Eighth Grade 

01 

First Grade 

09 

Ninth Grade 

02 

Second Grade 

10 

Tenth Grade 

03 

Third Grade 

11 

Eleventh Grade 

04 

Fourth Grade 

12 

Twelfth Grade 

05 

Fifth Grade 

88 

Youth is not in school 

06 

Sixth Grade 

99 

Missing or Unknown 

07 

Seventh Grade 




Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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1.18 DISABILTY STATUS OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 


Definition/Description: This assesses the disability status of the youth who was bullied. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying victimization varies across disability status. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: Youths with disabilities are bullied more than their peers (Carter & Spencer, 2006). Thus, it is critical 
to monitor the extent to which youths with disabilities may be more at-risk than their peers. The United States 
Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) requires, to the extent possible, the standardized collection 
of race, ethnicity, primary language, sex, and disability status in all national population health surveys that use 
self-reported information. Implementation guidance for these standards is available from DHHS (http://aspe.hhs. 
gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml) . 

For youths 5 years and older, it is recommended to assess disability status by asking respondents about five 
areas: 1) serious difficulty hearing or deafness, 2) serious difficulty seeing or blindness, 3) difficulty concentrating, 
remembering, or making decisions because of a physical, mental or emotional condition, 4) difficulty walking or 
climbing stairs, and 5) difficulty dressing or bathing. This data element complements information collected on 
the special education status of youths (see data element 1.19) and is especially useful for collecting information 
on youths who are no longer enrolled in school or have not been evaluated for special education services. Users 
may choose to collect more detailed information on these disabilities (e.g., reasons why a youth may have 
difficulty climbing the stairs) depending on their context and purpose of their data collection. 

Self-report assessments of bullying need to be cognitively appropriate and administered in a manner (e.g., 
extended time or assistance) appropriate for youths with disabilities. Also, multiple methods of collecting 
information on bullying may be needed to capture the full extent some students with disabilities, especially those 
with cognitive disabilities, experience bullying. Youths with some cognitive disabilities may under-report their 
experiences of bullying because they do not recognize the aggressive behaviors as inappropriate. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth has no known disabilities 

01 

Youth is deaf or has serious difficulty hearing 

02 

Youth is blind or has serious difficulty seeing even with glasses 

03 

Youth has difficulty concentrating, remembering, or making decisions because 
of a physical, mental or emotional condition 

04 

Youth has difficulty walking or climbing stairs 

05 

Youth has difficulty dressing or bathing 

06 

Youth has another type of disability 

99 

It is unknown whether the youth has a disability 


Data Standards or Guidelines: U. S. Department of Health and Human Services Implementation Guidance on 
Data Collection Standards for Race, Ethnicity, Sex, Primary Language, and Disability Status; http://aspe.hhs.gov/ 
datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml. 

Other References: None 
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1.19 SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSIFICATION OF YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 


Definition/Description: This data element assesses whether a youth who was bullied is receiving special 
education and related services pursuant to an individualized education program (IEP) under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). Also, the disability category for which the youth is receiving services is 
collected. Under the IDEA, local educational agencies provide special education and related services to youths 
with disabilities that adversely affect the youth’s educational performance (U.S. Department of Education, 2004). 
IDEA disability categories include physical, sensory, developmental, intellectual, emotional, and other health 
conditions that the youth may have. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying victimization varies across a student’s special 
education classification. This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: Because research suggests that youths with disabilities are more likely to be bullied than other 
youths (Carter & Spencer, 2006), it is important to monitor the percentage of youths with disabilities that are 
bullied and understand if youths with certain types of disabilities are bullied more often than youths with no 
disabilities. This data element provides more detail on youths’s disability than data element 1.18. A youth with 
a disability may not be receiving services under the IDEA because their disability does not interfere with their 
educational performance, the youth has not been evaluated for eligibility for services under the IDEA, or the 
youth is not enrolled in school. 

Self-report assessments of bullying need to be cognitively appropriate and administered in a manner (e.g., 
extended time or assistance) appropriate for youths with disabilities. Also, multiple methods of collecting 
information on bullying may be needed to capture the full extent some students with disabilities, especially those 
with cognitive disabilities, experience bullying. Youths with some cognitive disabilities may under-report their 
experiences of bullying because they do not recognize the aggressive behaviors as inappropriate. 

Fourteen categories are used in IDEA to describe youths with disabilities: autism, deaf-blindness, deafness, 
developmental delay, emotional disturbance, hearing impairment, intellectual disability, multiple disabilities, 
orthopedic impairment, other health impairment, specific learning disability, speech or language impairment, 
traumatic brain injury, and visual impairment including blindness. An in-depth description of each term can be 
found at: http://nichcy.Org/disability/categories#dontsee. Users may choose to collect more detailed information 
on these disabilities (e.g., severity) depending on their context and purpose of their data collection. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No, the multiple disability category captures students with 
“concomitant [simultaneous] impairments (such as intellectual disability-blindness, intellectual disability- 
orthopedic impairment, etc.), the combination of which causes such severe educational needs that they cannot 
be accommodated in a special education program solely for one of the impairments. The term does not include 
deaf-blindness.” See http://nichcy. 0 rg/disability/categ 0 ries#d 0 ntsee. 
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Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

01 

Autism 

02 

Deaf-blindness 

03 

Deafness 

04 

Developmental delay 

05 

Emotional disturbance 

06 

Hearing impairment 

07 

Intellectual disability 

08 

Multiple disabilities 

09 

Orthopedic impairment 

10 

Other health impairment (e.g., ADHD) 

11 

Specific learning disability 

12 

Speech or language impairment 

13 

Traumatic brain injury 

14 

Visual impairment, including blindness 

15 

No documented pre-existing disabilities or health conditions 

16 

Not in school 

88 

Other (Specify) 

99 

Unknown if the youth has a disability 


Data Standards or Guidelines: IDEA 2004. 

Other References: Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP), http://www2.ed.gov/about/offices/list/osers/ 
osep/index.html; National Dissemination Center for Children with Disabilities, training curriculum on IDEA 2004, 
http://nichcy.org/laws/idea/legacy. 
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1.20 ENGLISH PROFICIENCY OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 


Definition/Description: This data element measures the English proficiency of a youth who was bullied. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying victimization varies across English proficiency. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) requires, to the extent 
possible, the standardized collection of race, ethnicity, primary language, sex, and disability status in all national 
population health surveys that use self-reported information. Implementation guidance for these standards is 
available from DHHS (http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml). The standard for primary 
language is English proficiency. DHHS recommends measuring English proficiency for youths 5 years of age 
or older. 

Collecting information on English proficiency has multiple advantages. First, past work has found that health 
disparities are associated with English language proficiency rather than specific language spoken. For instance, 
a national study of 6th- to lOth-graders found that students who speak another language at home are more likely 
to report being bullied than non-Hispanic white youths who speak English at home (Yu, Huang, Schwalberg, 
Overpeck, & Kogan, 2003). If information is being gathered for clinical purposes, both specific language and 
proficiency, however, need to be collected (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Minority 
Health, 2011). Second, information on these dimensions can be compared to Census data which has been 
collected on both English proficiency and language spoken other than English since 1980. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Respondent speaks English VERY WELL 

01 

Respondent speaks English WELL 

02 

Respondent speaks English NOT WELL 

03 

Respondent DOES NOT speak English AT ALL 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: U. S. Department of Health and Human Services Implementation Guidance 
on Data Collection Standards for Race, Ethnicity, Sex, Primary Language, and Disability Status; http://aspe.hhs. 
gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml 

Other References: None 
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1.21 RELIGION OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 


Definition/Description: This data element records the religion of a youth who was bullied during the specified 
time period. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying victimization varies across religious background. 
This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: There is concern that youths from certain religious backgrounds are bullied more often 
(Austin, Nakamoto, & Bailey, 2010; Britto, 2011). 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The following response categories are United States Census Bureau 
standards. The religious categories, especially the Christian category, can be further broken down into more 
specific religious identifications such as Catholic, Baptist, or Protestant that may be more reflective of the 
religions of youths. More detailed religious categories, however, should be constructed in a way that they can 
be aggregated into the eight categories listed below. 


Code 

Description 

01 

Christian 

02 

Jewish 

03 

Buddhist 

04 

Muslim 

05 

Unitarian/Universalist 

06 

Hindu 

07 

Unaffiliated 

08 

Other (Specify) 

99 

Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: United States Census Bureau. (September 27, 2011). The 2012 Statistical Abstract: 
The National Data Book, http://www.census.gov/compendia/statab/cats/population/religion.html. 
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1.22 SEXUAL ORIENTATION OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 


Definition/Description: Sexual orientation of a youth who was bullied. Sexual orientation is a multi-component 
construct that is commonly measured in three ways: attraction (e.g., the sex of a person one is sexually 
attracted to), behavior (e.g., ask respondents to report on the sex of people with whom they had willing sexual 
experiences), and self-identification (e.g., how would you describe your sexual orientation) (Badgett & Goldberg, 
2009; Saewyc et al., 2004). 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying victimization varies across sexual orientation. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) is developing a national 
data plan to integrate sexual orientation into DHHS national surveys (http://minorityhealth.hhs.gov/assets/pdf/ 
checked/1/Fact_Sheet_LGBT.pdf). Once this data collection information is available, including age group 
to whom the questions should be asked, the DHHS measure of sexual orientation should be used in place 
of the ones presented in this document. 

Tracking bullying by sexual orientation is important because youths who are lesbian, gay, or bisexual report 
higher levels of physical, verbal, and relational aggression and bullying (Rivers, 2001). 

If there is limited space in the surveillance system, one evaluation of survey questions measuring sexual 
orientation among adolescents indicates that the highest priority health concerns are best detected by 
measuring sexual behavior and attraction (Saewyc et al., 2004). Another report evaluating assessments of 
sexual orientation among adolescents lists four key considerations when assessing sexual orientation: 1) using 
measures of attraction is generally the best approach for this age group (except for studies focusing on sexual 
health), 2) ensuring privacy and anonymity is critical due to prevalence of sexual orientation-based harassment 
among this age group, 3) considering where to place questions on self-report surveys is important to ensure 
privacy and lower non-response rates, and 4) all measures will be limited by the fact that a significant portion of 
adolescents may not have had sexual experience, formed a sexual identity, or sexual attractions when surveyed 
(Badgett & Goldberg, 2009; Saewyc et al., 2004). Finally, the developmental level of youths should be considered 
when using these questions because these questions may be inappropriate for children or elementary students. 

Transgender is a conceptually distinct concept from sexual orientation and is included as a separate data 
element (see 1.23). 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes, multiple responses can be provided when measuring sexual 
orientation. A single response should be collected when assessing attraction and sexual behavior. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The response categories were designed using recommendations by Badgett 
& Goldberg (2009) and Saewyc et al. (2004). When assessing sexual orientation using attraction or behavior 
measures, research suggests, when feasible, that the first response categories for male respondents on a self- 
report survey should be “female” and that the first response category for female respondents on a self-report 
survey should be “male” (see Badgett & Goldberg (2009) for more in-depth discussion). 
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Response Categories for Response Categories for Response Categories for 

Attraction Measure of Sexual Self-Identification Measure Behavioral Measures of Sexual 

Orientation of Sexual Orientation* Orientation 


Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

01 

Attracted to males 

01 

Lesbian or gay 

01 

Willing sexual experiences 
with females 

02 

Attracted to females 

02 

Straight, that is, not gay 

02 

Willing sexual experiences 
with males 

03 

Both men and women 

03 

Bisexual 

03 

Willing sexual experiences 
with both females and 
males 

04 

Not sure 

04 

Something else 

04 

1 have not had any sexual 
experiences 



05 

Not sure yet 

05 

Other (Specify) 



06 

Not sure what the question 






means 



99 

Missing or Unknown 

99 

Missing or Unknown 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


*One strategy for gathering information about sexual orientation based on a respondent’s self-identification 
is asking, “Do you think of yourself as: lesbian or gay; straight, that is not gay; bisexual, or something else”. 
If a respondent says something else, you can ask them to describe or explain further. 

Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: Badgett & Goldberg (2009); Saewyc et al., (2004) 
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1.23 TRANSGENDER STATUS OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 


Definition/Description: Describes youths “who experience incongruence between birth sex and gender 
identity” (Badgett, & Goldberg, 2009, p. iv). 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying victimization varies by transgender status. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs 

Type of Data Element: Core 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) is developing a national 
data plan to integrate measures of gender identity and transgender status into DHHS national surveys 
(http://min 0 rityhealth.hhs.g 0 v/assets/pdf/checked/l/Fact_Sheet_LGBTpdf). Once this data collection 
information is available, including the age group to whom the questions should be asked, the DHHS measure 
of transgender status should be used in place of the element presented in this document. Currently, a variety 
of approaches exist to measure whether a person is transgender through self-reports (see Badgett & Goldberg, 
2009 for a discussion of factors to consider when measuring transgender status). 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The category of transgender can be divided into more specific categories 
such as female-to-male transgender or male-to-female transgender. If more detailed categories are used, these 
categories should be able to be collapsed into the three listed categories. 


Code 

Description 

01 

Not transgender 

02 

Transgender 

99 

Missing / Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: Badgett, L., & Goldberg, N. (2009). Best Practices for Asking Questions about Sexual 
Orientation on Surveys. Los Angeles, CA: The Williams Institute. 
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4.4 Expanded Data Elements 

If resources allow, collection of the expanded data elements—which includes the core data elements—will yield 
additional information about the context and perpetration of bullying. The order the data elements are listed 
within this section are not intended to suggest a hierarchy of importance. Users should prioritize inclusion based 
on their needs and context. For instance, a data collection system established in a school that is implementing 
an intervention that encourages peers and adults to intervene when they witness an incident of bullying may 
want to collect expanded data elements related to witnesses’ responses to bullying. The expanded data 
elements are listed below and are grouped into eight categories. 

COMMUNITY OR SCHOOL CLIMATE: Adults and youths who witness bullying play an important role 
in reinforcing or disrupting bullying. Also, social norms around bullying influence its prevalence. These data 
elements assess witnesses’ responses to bullying and social norms around bullying. 

2.01 Fear of being bullied over the next month 

2.02 How often a youth witnessed bullying during a specified time period 

2.03 Number of youths who witnessed the most recent incident of bullying 

2.04 Response of youths who witnessed the most recent incident of bullying 
2.05 Youth fears helping peers who are bullied 

2.06 Number of adults present during the most recent incident of bullying 
2.07 Response of adult(s) who witnessed the most recent incident of bullying 
2.08 Youth trust adults to stop bullying incidents 

WHOM THE YOUTH TOLD ABOUT BULLYING: This captures whether youths tell anybody about being bullied 
and who they tell. 

2.09 Who the youth told about bullying 

DESCRIPTION OF BULLYING INCIDENT: These data elements describe the context around bullying incidents 
such as where and when they occur. This information can improve targeting of prevention and intervention 
programs. 

2.10 Perceived reason for the most recent incident of bullying 

2.11 Location of the most recent incident of bullying 

2.12 Time most recent incident of bullying occurred 

2.13 One or more aggressors perpetrated the most recent incident of bullying 

2.14 Previous bullying by the youth(s) perpetrating the most recent incident of bullying 

2.15 Length of time the youth was bullied 

2.16 Relationship between the youth who was bullied and the aggressor(s) in the most 
recent incident of bullying 
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HARM RELATED TO BEING BULLIED: These data elements measure the harm experienced by youths who are 
bullied and help estimate and describe the educational and health problems associated with bullying. 

2.17 Physical injury experienced as a result of being bullied 

2.18 Psychological harm experienced as a result of being bullied 

2.19 Educational harm experienced as a result of being bullied 

2.20 Social harm experienced as a result of being bullied 

ADDITIONAL DESCRIPTION OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED: These data elements provide additional 
descriptive information on youths who were bullied. 

2.21 Youth who was bullied received a free or reduced priced lunch 

2.22 Highest level of education of youth’s parent(s) or guardian(s) 

BULLYING PERPETRATED BY YOUTH(S): This assesses the number and percentage of youths involved 
in perpetrating bullying. This will differ from the number and percentage of youths experiencing bullying because 
multiple youths can bully a single youth or a single youth can bully multiple youths. Because bullying can involve 
a range of aggressive behaviors, it is important when feasible to measure the types of bullying perpetrated. 

2.23 How often a youth bullied other youths during a specified time period 

2.24 How often a youth physically bullied other youths during a specified time period 

2.25 How often a youth verbally bullied other youths during a specified time period 

2.26 How often a youth engaged in relational bullying (an effort to undermine the relationships or reputation 

of other youths) during a specified time period 

2.27 How often a youth bullied by damaging another youth’s property 

2.28 How often a youth electronically bullied during a specified time period 

DESCRIPTION OF YOUTH(S) PERPETRATING BULLYING: This information helps describe the problem and 
determine whether the prevalence of bullying perpetration varies across demographic groups. Although this 
information can be used to assess the frequency of bullying among and across groups, it cannot be used 
to determine whether youths have been targeted based on their demographic characteristics (e.g., bullied 
because of their sex). 

2.29 Sex of the youth who perpetrated bullying 

2.30 Race of the youth who perpetrated bullying 

2.31 Ethnicity of the youth who perpetrated bullying 

2.32 Age of the youth who perpetrated bullying 

2.33 Current grade level of the youth who perpetrating bullying 

2.34 Disability status of the youth who perpetrated bullying 
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2.35 Special Education Classification of the youth who perpetrated bullying 

2.36 English proficiency of the youth who perpetrated bullying 

2.37 Religion of the youth who perpetrated bullying 

2.38 Sexual orientation of the youth who perpetrated bullying 

2.39 Transgender status of the youth who perpetrated bullying 

2.40 Youth who perpetrated bullying received a free or reduced priced lunch 

2.41 Highest level of education of youth’s parent(s) or guardian(s) who perpetrated bullying 

OTHER INFORMATION: These data elements provide information on current bullying interventions as well 
as harassment. Harassment is included due to overlap with bullying. 

2.42 Bullying prevention programs and policies 

2.43 Youth was harassed during a specified time period 
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COMMUNITY OR SCHOOL CLIMATE 


2.01 FEAR OF BEING BULLIED OVER THE NEXT MONTH 

Definition/Description: This data element measures the extent to which the youth fears being bullied over the 
next month regardless of whether they reported being bullied. 

Uses: Estimate the number and percentage of youths that currently fear being bullied. Aggregating this 
information to the school or community level can provide an estimate of the extent to which youths in a school 
or community climate fear being bullied. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: This data element captures whether youths fear they will be bullied regardless of their current 
or past experiences of bullying. A youth’s fear of being bullied as well as general fear of bullying may limit the 
youth’s social or educational opportunities even if they have not been directly bullied. Measuring the youth’s fear 
of bullying over the period of the next month may be more useful than other time periods because the youth may 
have difficulty assessing their fears over longer periods of time while reports over a day or week may fluctuate 
and change. Also, adoption of a single time period facilitates comparison across different monitoring and 
surveillance systems. 

If this data element is aggregated to assess school or community climate, assessments of both youths who have 
and have not been bullied should be included. Measuring the school or community climate is important because 
a positive school climate is associated with lower levels of bullying (Bandyopadhyay, Cornell, & Konold, 2009; 
Guerra, Williams, & Sadek, 2011). 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

01 

Youth was NOT afraid of being bullied in the next month 

02 

Youth was SOMEWHAT afraid of being bullied in the next month 

03 

Youth was AFRAID of being bullied in the next month 

04 

Youth was VERY AFRAID of being bullied in the next month 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.02 HOW OFTEN A YOUTH WITNESSED BULLYING DURING A SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 


Definition/Description: This assesses how often a youth witnessed bullying during a specified time period. 

Uses: Track the percentage of youths who witness bullying and how often they witness bullying. This in turn 
better assesses the full impact of bullying on youths, identifies possible opportunities for interventions 
by witnesses of bullying, and estimates how public bullying behaviors are in a specific group of youths. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Tracking the percentage of youths who witness bullying is important because research suggests 
that witnessing bullying has negative effects on youths (Nishina & Juvonen, 2005; Rivers, Poteat, Noret, & 
Ashurst, 2009). Also, tracking the percentage of youths who regularly witness bullying helps assess the scope 
of the bullying problem. If a youth reports being bullied, the incident or incidents should not be counted as 
witnessing bullying. Reports from observers such as teachers, peers, and parents may underestimate how often 
youths witness bullying because the observers may not be aware or seen all incidents experienced by youths. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: If the specified time period is short, such as week or month, it is better 
to capture the number of times that the youth witnessed bullying. For longer time periods, categorized responses 
are suggested. The reader may want to use a numeric or Likert-type scale. The numeric or Likert-type scale 
selected should be appropriate for the developmental ability of the respondents (e.g., simpler scales for younger 
versus older youths should be used) as well as the context and methodology of the data collection system. 

Two examples of possible response categories are provided. 


Number of Times the Youth Witnessed Bullying 
(Suggested for Short Time Periods) 

Likert-type Scale Categories 
(Suggested for Longer Time Periods) 

Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

00 

The youth did not witness any incidents 
of bullying 

00 

Never, the youth did not witness any 
incidents of bullying 

01 

The youth witnessed one bullying 
incident 

01 

The youth rarely witnessed bullying 

02 

The youth witnessed bullying 2 to 5 
times 

02 

The youth sometimes witnessed bullying 

03 

The youth witnessed bullying 6 to 10 
times 

03 

The youth often witnessed bullying 

04 

The youth witnessed bullying more than 

10 times 

04 

The youth almost always witnessed bullying 

99 

Unknown if the youth witnessed bullying 
during the specified time period 

99 

Unknown if the youth witnessed bullying 
during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.03 NUMBER OF YOUTHS WHO WITNESSED THE MOST RECENT INCIDENT OF BULLYING 


Definition/Description: This element describes the number of youths who witnessed the most recent incident 
of bullying. 

Uses: This information can be used to estimate the percentage of bullying incidents that are witnessed by other 
youths. This in turn can inform prevention and intervention efforts. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Because peer witnesses of bullying may be able to disrupt or provide support for bullying, 

(Twemlow, Fonagy, & Sacco, 2010) understanding how many incidents of bullying are witnessed is important. 
Also, this information can inform prevention and intervention efforts targeting peer groups as well as aggressors 
and youths who are bullied (Salmivalli, 2010). 

The most recent incident of bullying is asked about in order to provide the most recent information on bullying 
and improve the recall of respondents by focusing on a single recent event. If data on bullying are collected 
over shorter periods of time (e.g., over the last week or over the last month), then it may be useful to gather this 
information on all incidents occurring in the timeframe. Collecting information on all or multiple bullying incidents 
occurring over long periods of time requires additional resources and may not be appropriate or feasible for 
certain data collection systems. If the information on bullying was collected from observers, peers, or through 
administrative records, the data element should focus on the most recent bullying incident observed or recorded. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Field Values/Coding Instructions: Because a large number of youths may 
witness a specific event, the user may want to use categories such as the one displayed below instead of asking 
respondents for exact numbers of witnesses. The frequency categories selected should be appropriate for the 
population (e.g., easier scales for younger versus older youths). Also, the categories may need to be modified 
based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. 


Code 

Description 

00 

No youth witnessed the most recent bullying incident 

01 

1 youth witnessed the most recent bullying incident 

02 

2 to 5 youths witnessed the most recent bullying incident 

03 

6 to 10 youths witnessed the most recent bullying incident 

04 

More than 10 youths witnessed the most recent bullying incident 

99 

Unknown how many youths witnessed the most recent bullying incident 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.04 RESPONSE OF YOUTHS WHO WITNESSED THE MOST RECENT INCIDENT OF BULLYING 


Definition/Description: For the most recent incident of bullying, this data element collects information on the 
immediate response of the youths who witnessed the incident. 

Uses: Peers witnessing bullying can encourage or discourage bullying through their responses (Twemlow 
et al., 2010). This variable helps track current peer norms towards bullying which in turn can inform prevention 
and intervention efforts. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: This data element captures the immediate response of youth witnesses to bullying. After the 
bullying incident is over, youths may respond by supporting the youth who was bullied, encouraging the youth 
perpetrating bullying, or ignore the event. This information should be measured and tracked separately. 

The most recent incident of bullying is asked about in order to provide the most recent information on bullying 
and improve the recall of respondents by focusing on a single recent event. If data on bullying are collected 
over short periods of time (e.g., over the last week or over the last month), then it may be useful to gather this 
information on all incidents occurring in the timeframe. Collecting information on all or multiple bullying incidents 
occurring over long periods of time requires additional resources and may not be appropriate or feasible for 
certain data collection systems. If the information on bullying was collected from observers, peers, or through 
administrative records, the data element should focus on the most recent bullying incident observed or recorded. 
Finally, youths’ responses to bullying can be aggregated to the community, school, or classroom level to gain 
insight into peer norms about bullying. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes, the same witness may have multiple responses or the 
responses of different witnesses to the same bullying incident may vary. Much more detailed categories can 
be used than the ones proposed, but those categories should be designed to be aggregated into the current 
categories when possible. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: These response categories are modifications of categories developed 
by Salmivalli & Voeten (2004). 


Code 

Description 

00 

No youth witnessed the most recent incident of bullying 

01 

Directly intervened to try and stop the bullying or support the youth who was 
bullied 

02 

Got an adult to intervene to stop the bullying 

03 

Encouraged the youth who was doing the bullying through such behaviors as 
laughing or cheering on their bullying. 

04 

Watched the bullying incident, but did not intervene to support the youth who was 
bullied or the youth engaged in bullying 

05 

Ignored the bullying (e.g., saw the incident happening and kept on walking) 

06 

Other response (Specify) 

99 

Response of youth witnesses is unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 


Other References: Salmivalli & Voeten (2004) 
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2.05 YOUTH FEARS HELPING PEERS WHO ARE BULLIED 


Definition/Description: This assesses whether a youth who witnessed bullying is afraid to help the youth(s) 
who were bullied. 

Uses: Estimate the extent to which youths fear retaliation for assisting peers who are bullied. High levels of fear 
may be a barrier for youths helping peers who are bullied and inform the design of prevention and intervention 
efforts. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: This provides information on whether witnesses feel safe intervening in bullying incidents. If high 
levels of fear among youths are found, additional information on why youths are afraid may need to be collected. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Did not witness bullying 

01 

Was never afraid of helping a peer who was being bullied 

02 

Sometimes was afraid of helping a peer who was being bullied 

03 

Often was afraid of helping a peer who was being bullied 

04 

Almost always was afraid of helping a peer who was being bullied 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.06 NUMBER OF ADULTS PRESENT DURING THE MOST RECENT INCIDENT OF BULLYING 


Definition/Description: This assesses whether an adult was present when the most recent incident 
of bullying occurred. 

Uses: This data element documents the extent to which bullying is occurring in the presence of adults 
who could potentially intervene. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Tracking the percentage of incidents that occur in the presence of adults is important because 
adults can disrupt bullying behavior. Also, a substantial percentage of educators witness bullying. A national 
survey of educators in the U.S. found that 62% witnessed bullying two or more times in the last month and 41 % 
indicated they had witnessed bullying once a week or more (Bradshaw, Waasdrop, O’Brennan, & Gulemetova, 
2011). Different interventions may be indicated if few or most incidents of bullying are witnessed by an adult 
in a school or a community. One might also want to collect descriptive information on the adult witnessing the 
bullying, such as what percentage were parents, teachers, or other adults. 

The most recent incident of bullying is asked about in order to provide recent information on bullying and 
improve the recall of respondents by focusing on a single recent event. If data on bullying are collected over 
short periods of time (e.g., over the last week or over the last month), then it may be useful to gather this 
information on all incidents occurring in the timeframe. Collecting information on all or multiple bullying incidents 
occurring over long periods of time requires additional resources and may not be appropriate or feasible for 
certain data collection systems. If the information on bullying was collected from observers, peers, or through 
administrative records, the data element should focus on the most recent bullying incident observed or recorded. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Because a large number of adults may witness a specific event, the user 
may want to use categories instead of asking respondents for an exact number of adult witnesses. Example 
categories are provided. 


Code 

Description 

00 

No adult witnessed the most recent bullying incident 

01 

One adult witnessed the most recent bullying incident 

02 

2 to 5 adults witnessed the most recent bullying incident 

03 

6 to 10 adults witnessed the most recent bullying incident 

04 

More than 10 adults witnessed the most recent bullying incident 

99 

Unknown how many adult(s) witnessed the most recent bullying incident 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.07 RESPONSE OF ADULT(S) WHO WITNESSED THE MOST RECENT INCIDENT OF BULLYING 


Definition/ Description: For adults who witness the most recent incident of bullying, this describes their 
response to the incident. 

Uses: Adults can disrupt or reinforce bullying through their responses to bullying. Thus, tracking adults’ 
responses to bullying incidents is an important measure of the context or climate in which bullying occurs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: This data element tracks adults’ responses to bullying incidents and provides insight into the extent 
to which adults disrupt, ignore, or support bullying as it occurs. In order to prevent bullying, prevention and 
intervention efforts will need to address the climate in which bullying occurs and relationships between adults 
and youths. This data element captures the immediate responses of adults who witness the bullying incident 
as it is occurring. After the bullying incident is over, adults may respond by supporting the youth who was 
bullied, disciplining the youth who perpetrated the bullying, or ignoring the event. This information should 
be measured and tracked separately. 

The most recent incident of bullying is asked about in order to provide the most recent information on bullying 
and improve the recall of respondents by focusing on a single recent event. If data on bullying are collected 
over short periods of time (e.g., over the last week or over the last month), then it may be useful to gather this 
information on all incidents occurring in the timeframe. Collecting information on all or multiple bullying incidents 
occurring over long periods of time requires additional resources and may not be appropriate or feasible for 
certain data collection systems. If the information on bullying was collected from observers, peers, or through 
administrative records, the data element should focus on the most recent bullying incident observed or recorded. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes, an adult may have multiple responses to the same incident 
or the responses of different adults to the same incident may vary. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: These response categories are modifications of categories developed 
by Salmivalli & Voeten (2004). 


Code 

Description 

00 

No adult witnessed the most recent incident of bullying 

01 

Directly intervened to try and stop the bullying or support the youth who was bullied 

02 

Encouraged the youth who was doing the bullying through such behaviors as laughing 
or cheering on their bullying 

03 

Watched the bullying incident, but did not intervene to support the youth who was bullied 
or the youth engaged in bullying 

04 

Ignored the bullying (e.g., saw the incident happening and kept on walking) 

05 

Other response (Specify) 

99 

Responses of adult witnesses are unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: Salmivalli & Voeten (2004) 
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2.08 YOUTH TRUST ADULTS TO STOP BULLYING INCIDENTS 


Definition/Description: This measures the extent to which youths trust adults to intervene and stop incidents 
of bullying. 

Uses: Measure the extent that youths believe adults are intolerant of bullying and will work to stop it. This in turn 
can inform intervention and prevention efforts, especially interventions designed to increase adults’ response 
to bullying among youth. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Tracking youths’ perceptions of how likely they think adults are to intervene to stop bullying 
is important because this may influence social norms around bullying and its prevalence. This may or may not 
be highly related to the extent adults actually intervene to stop bullying. For instance, the tendency for adults 
to intervene may lead bullying to occur in limited places where adults do not witness or intervene in bullying. 
Depending on context, it may be useful to ask about the extent to which youth trust specific groups of adults, 
such as teachers or parents, to stop bullying. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Adults will rarely intervene to stop bullying 

01 

Adults will sometimes intervene to stop bullying 

02 

Adults will often intervene to stop bullying 

03 

Adults almost always intervene to stop bullying 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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WHO THE YOUTH TOLD ABOUT BULLYING 


2.09 WHO THE YOUTH TOLD ABOUT BEING BULLIED 

Definition/Description: This data element captures whether a youth who was bullied told anybody about being 
bullied and who they told. 

Uses: Knowing how many youths seek support for being bullied can provide insight into the need to encourage 
and provide support to youths to seek assistance about bullying. Also, examining whom youths tell about 
being bullied can inform efforts to provide guidance to people who are told about bullying on how to respond 
effectively. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Youths may feel comfortable approaching different youths or adults about being bullied. This may 
also vary by the age of the youth and the context of the bullying. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes, a youth can tell multiple people. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Person Youth Told about Being Bullied 


Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 


Peers 


Family 

00 

Told no one 

04 

Parent 

01 

Friend or classmate 

05 

Sibling/step-sibling 

02 

Boyfriend/girlfriend (Note: Use only if age 
appropriate) 

06 

Aunt/uncle 

03 

Other youths (Specify) 

07 

Other family member (e.g., cousin, 
grandparent) 


Adults at School 


Other Adults 

08 

A teacher/teacher’s aid 

15 

Adult who leads a club, activity, or youth 
group 

09 

A school principal 

16 

Counselor 

10 

A counselor/guidance officer 

17 

A religious leader 

11 

School security /resource officer 

18 

Security/law enforcement 

12 

Adult involved in a school club or 
extracurricular activity (theatre director, club 
leader, or coach) 

19 

Other adult (Specify) 

13 

A bus driver 



14 

Other school employee (Specify) 



88 

Unknown if youth told anyone 



99 

Unknown who youth told 




Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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DESCRIPTION OF BULLYING INCIDENT 


A 


2.10 PERCEIVED REASON FOR THE MOST RECENT INCIDENT OF BULLYING 

Definition/Description: The perceived reason for bullying behaviors can include, but is not limited to, physical 
characteristics of the target (e.g., weight, coordination, physical strength, dress, or grooming), intelligence 
or cognitive abilities (e.g., academic performance or perceived intelligence), personality characteristics (e.g., 
youth perceived as “shy” or “different”), demographic characteristics (e.g., sex, race, or socio-economic status), 
perceived or real sexual experience, and social characteristics (e.g., youth does not act according to social 
or cultural expectations for boys or girls, or youth breaks other behavioral, cultural, or social norms). 

Uses: Help delineate biases driving bullying and assess whether bullying is targeting students based 
on demographic (e.g., sex, race, or ethnicity) or social characteristics. This in turn may assist in the design and 
implementation of bullying prevention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Understanding the perceived reasons for bullying may help identify biases or negative perceptions 
that support bullying in youth. This in turn may help inform the approaches and types of bullying prevention 
programs used. Broad categories are provided. Users will need to develop specific categories that are most 
appropriate to their context and prevention or intervention efforts. 

The data element collects information on the most recent incident of bullying instead of all bullying incidents 
in order to improve recall of the details of the incident and provide timely descriptions of the context of bullying. 
If data on bullying are collected over short periods of time (e.g., the last week or the last month), then it may 
be useful to gather this information on all incidents occurring in the timeframe. Collecting information on all 
or multiple bullying incidents occurring over longer periods of time requires additional resources and may not 
be appropriate or feasible for certain data collection systems. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes, the respondent can report that the most recent incident 
of bullying involved different types of content. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: A list of broad categories is provided because the specific reasons are likely 
to vary across different age groups and contexts. Discussions with youths are critical in identifying the different 
content and reasons for bullying and how to ask about these issues. This is, especially important because 
knowledge of the content and reasons for bullying are evolving (See Swearer & Cary, 2003 for an example 
of a comprehensive list of reasons). 
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Code 

Description 

00 

Not bullied during the specified time period 

01 

Physical appearance or characteristics of the targeted student (e.g., weight, coordination, 
physical strength, or other aspects of physical appearance) 

02 

Intelligence or cognitive abilities (e.g., good or poor school performance) 

03 

Personality characteristics (e.g., youth perceived as “shy”, “mean”, or “different”) 

04 

Demographic characteristics of the youth (e.g., religion, socio-economic status, sex, race, 
ethnicity or first language) 

05 

Sexual activity (e.g., youth perceived as sexually promiscuous) 

06 

Social characteristics (e.g., conformity to perceived gender norms) 

07 

Other 

08 

Do not know reason / Unclear reason 

99 

Missing 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: Swearer & Cary (2003); Swearer, Turner, Givens, & Pollack (2008) 
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2.11 LOCATION OF THE MOST RECENT INCIDENT OF BULLYING 


A 


Definition/Description: This data element captures where a youth was bullied during their most recent incident 
of bullying. 

Uses: Identify and target prevention efforts on high risk locations. Also, this information can be used to better 
understand factors that make some areas feel safe. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: The data element collects information on the most recent incident of bullying instead of all bullying 
incidents in order to improve recall of the details of the incident and provide timely descriptions. If data 
on bullying are collected over short periods of time (e.g., over the last week or over the last month), then it may 
be useful to gather this information on all incidents occurring in the timeframe. Collecting information on all 
or multiple bullying incidents occurring over long periods of time requires additional resources and may not 
be appropriate or feasible for certain data collection systems. 

Some bullying interventions ask youths to mark on maps where bullying incidents occur. This type of information 
may be especially useful for data collection systems established in a single school or a small community. 

Data Type: Text or map of geographic locations 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Different response categories are suggested for data collected only about 
bullying in schools versus bullying occurring in communities and schools. If data are collected only in schools, 
coding specific school locations such as hallways or classrooms may be helpful to target specific school 
locations. In contrast, broader categories may be more appropriate if bullying in the school and community are 
being examined. The response categories include different types of electronic communication because bullying 
that occurs while using electronic devices is conceptualized as occurring in cyberspace and not the physical 
location at which the youth receives or is engaging in the communication. If there is interest in capturing more 
specific locations than those represented below, we suggest that they be designed as subcategories of the listed 
response categories. This will facilitate comparisons by allowing these subcategories to be aggregated into the 
categories listed below. 
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Response Categories for Data Collected 

Only in Schools 

Response Categories for Data Collected 
in Communities and Schools 

Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

01 

Cafeteria 

01 

Youth’s residence 

02 

Classroom at school 

02 

Home of a friend or youth 

03 

Hallway or stairway at school 

03 

Inside school (e.g., classroom, hallway, 
or gym) 

04 

Bathroom or locker room at school 

04 

On school grounds (e.g., in front of school) 

05 

School playground 

05 

Travelling to or from school 

06 

Auditorium 

06 

At school bus stop 

07 

Gym 

07 

Religious institution 

08 

Sports field/stadium 

08 

Sports facility (e.g., gym, playing field, pool, 
ice rink) 

09 

On school bus 

09 

Public park 

10 

At school bus stop 

10 

Street/highway 

11 

Parking lot 

11 

Cyberspace: While using a phone 

(e.g., receive threatening texts or phone call) 

12 

Cyberspace: While using a phone at school 
(e.g., receive threatening texts or phone call) 

12 

Cyberspace: While communicating with 
other youths using a computer 

13 

Cyberspace: While communicating with other 
youths using a computer at school 

88 

Other location (Specify:) 

14 

15 

88 

99 

Somewhere else inside school building 

Somewhere else outside of school except 
sports field or parking lot 

Other location (Specify:) 

Unspecified location / Unknown 

99 

Unspecified location / Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: DeVoe & Bauer (2011); Robers et al. 5 (2013); Hamburger et al. (2011) 
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2.12 TIME MOST RECENT INDICENT OF BULLYING OCCURRED 


Definition/Description: This captures when during the day the most recent incident of bullying occurred. 

Uses: Information on when youths are bullied can be used to identify times that youths are most at-risk of being 
bullied. This in turn can inform prevention and intervention efforts. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: The data element collects information on the most recent incident of bullying instead of all bullying 
incidents in order to improve accuracy of recall and provide timely descriptions. If data on bullying are collected 
over short periods of time (e.g., over the last week or over the last month), then it may be useful to gather this 
information on all incidents occurring in the timeframe. Collecting information on all or multiple bullying incidents 
occurring over long periods of time requires additional resources and may not be appropriate or feasible for 
certain data collection systems. 

If data are being collected in schools, class periods can also be recorded and used to determine what time 
of day the bullying incident occurred (e.g. 1st period). Using this strategy, however, makes comparing data 
across surveillance systems or even within surveillance systems difficult because the number and timing 
of class periods varies across schools and grades. Consequently, time information should be collected whenever 
possible. Also, it may be difficult for youths to recall the exact periods in which bullying occurred. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Separate categories are suggested for data gathered only in schools and 
data gathered in the community. Also, if appropriate and useful, more specific categories and times can be 
added. When possible, additional categories should be designed in a manner that allows them to be combined 
into the suggested categories. 


Response Categories for Data Collected Response Categories for Data Collected 

Only in Schools in Communities and Schools 


Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

01 

Coming to school 

01 

Midnight to early morning (00:00 AM to 5:59 
AM) 

02 

Before school 

02 

Morning (6:00 AM to 10:59 AM) 

03 

During classes in the morning 

03 

Lunch time (11:00 AM to 12:59 PM) 

04 

Moving between classes in the morning (Use 
only if appropriate) 

04 

Afternoon (1:00 PM to 3:59 PM) 

05 

Morning recess (Use only if appropriate) 

05 

Early Evening (4:00 PM to 6:59 PM) 

06 

Lunchtime 

06 

Evening/Night (7:00 PM to 11:59 PM) 

07 

Afternoon classes 

99 

Timing of bullying is unknown 

08 

After school 



09 

Moving between classes in the afternoon (Use 
only if appropriate) 



10 

Afternoon recess (Use only if appropriate) 



11 

Going home from school 



99 

Timing of bullying unknown 




Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.13 ONE OR MORE AGGRESSORS PERPETRATED THE MOST RECENT INCIDENT OF BULLYING 


Definition/Description: This assesses whether the most recent incident of bullying involves one aggressor 
or two or more aggressors. 

Uses: Estimate the percentage of bullying incidents involving more than one aggressor. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Bullying incidents involving more than one aggressor may differ in nature from those involving 
only one aggressor. Consequently, this information may assist educators, health officials, and parents target 
prevention efforts and understand the nature of bullying in their school(s). The data element collects information 
on the most recent incident of bullying instead of all bullying incidents in order to improve recall of the incident 
and provide timely descriptions. If data on bullying are collected over short periods of time (e.g., over the last 
week or over the last month), then it may be useful to gather this information on all incidents occurring in the 
timeframe. Collecting information on all or multiple bullying incidents occurring over long periods of time requires 
additional resources and may not be appropriate or feasible for certain data collection systems. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Please collect the number of aggressors involved up to 10 aggressors. 
Incidents involving 11 or more aggressors should be grouped together and examined to ensure data quality. 
Information on the number of perpetrators can later be categorized (e.g., incidents involving 5 to 10 aggressors) 
for analysis. If the number of aggressors is unknown, please record as “99”. 

Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: Basile & Saltzman (2002) 
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2.14 PREVIOUS BULLYING BY THE YOUTH(S) PERPETRATING THE MOST RECENT 
INCIDENT OF BULLYING 

Definition/Description: This measures the number of times the perpetrator(s) of the most recent incident 
of bullying have bullied the same youth previously. 

Uses: Assists in determining the percentage of bullying that is related to repeated aggression by the same 
perpetrator(s) compared to aggression by a wide number of perpetrators. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: In some instances, a few youths may repeatedly bully the same youth and in other instances 
a youth may be bullied by different youths over time. This data element provides more detailed information than 
assessments of the number of times a youth was bullied. Better understanding of how bullying occurs will inform 
prevention and intervention efforts. If data on bullying are collected over short periods of time (e.g., over the last 
week or over the last month), then it may be useful to gather this information on all incidents occurring in the 
timeframe. Collecting information on all or multiple bullying incidents occurring over long periods of time requires 
additional resources and may not be appropriate or feasible for certain data collection systems. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Besides the most recent incident, the perpetrators(s) did not bully the youth during 
the specified time period 

01 

The perpetrator(s) bullied the youth one other time during the specified time period 

02 

The perpetrator(s) bullied the youth 2 to 5 times during the specified time period 

03 

The perpetrator(s) bullied the youth 6 to 10 times during the specified time period 

04 

The perpetrator(s) bullied the youth more than 10 times during the specified time 
period 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.15 LENGTH OF TIME THE YOUTH WAS BULLIED 


Definition/Description: For youths who report being bullied, this measures the length of time the youth has 
been bullied. Bullying that is continual may have different health impacts than bullying that occurs for only 
a short period of time before stopping. 

Uses: Information on the length of time the student was bullied is useful in examining the stability of bullying 
over time as well as the severity of bullying. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: For youths who report being bullied, this data element helps track how long youths are experiencing 
bullying and determine the health, educational, and social impact of extended bullying. Disrupting bullying that 
is occurring chronically is an important goal of prevention and intervention efforts. Bullying among older youths 
tends to be more stable over time (i.e., the same perpetrator is targeting the same youth) than bullying among 
younger children, especially preschool (Vlachou, Andreou, Botsoglou, & Didaskalou, 2011). 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Was not bullied 

01 

Bullied less than week 

02 

Bullied about a week 

03 

Bullied around a month 

04 

Bullied for a few months (e.g., this semester at school) 

05 

Bullied longer than a few months 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: For alternative response categories that cover longer periods of time (e.g., 6 months 
or a year) please see Solberg & Olweus (2003). 
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2.16 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED AND THE AGGRESSOR(S) IN THE 
MOST RECENT INCIDENT OF BULLYING 

Definition/Description: This data element describes the relationship between the youth who was bullied and the 
aggressor(s) in the most recent bullying incident. 

Uses: Understanding the relationships between the aggressor(s) and youths experiencing bullying may help 
improve the focus of prevention and intervention efforts. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: The data element collects information on the most recent incident of bullying instead of all bullying 
incidents in order to improve recall of the details of the incident and provide timely descriptions. If data 
on bullying are collected over short periods of time (e.g., over the last week or over the last month), then it may 
be useful to gather this information on all incidents occurring in the timeframe. Collecting information on all 
or multiple bullying incidents occurring over long periods of time requires additional resources and may not 
be appropriate or feasible for certain data collection systems. Bullying can occur among friends, acquaintances, 
classmates, or strangers. Thus, understanding the relationship between the bully and the victim is important. 

If multiple aggressors were involved in the bullying incident, relationships with the primary aggressor or the three 
aggressors that the targeted youth knows best should be recorded. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

01 

Friend 

02 

Classmate who is not a friend 

03 

Neighborhood youth who is not a friend 

04 

Stranger 

05 

Other (Specify) 

99 

Relationship is not known 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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HARM RELATED TO BEING BULLIED 


2.17 PHYSICAL INJURY EXPERIENCED AS A RESULT OF BEING BULLIED 

Definition/Description: This assesses physical injuries experienced as a result of being bullied over a specific 
period of time. Physical injury is defined as physical harm, including death, occurring to the body. Examples 
include but are not limited to cuts, scrapes, bruises, swelling, loss of consciousness, a concussion, chemical 
burns, choking, internal bleeding, or broken bones. 

Uses: Estimate the number and percentage of youths that experience physical injury as a result of bullying. 
The data element can also be used to explore the types and severity of physical injury experienced as a result 
of bullying. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: This data element only tracks physical injuries that directly resulted from bullying during the 
specified time period. In order to better understand the physical injuries associated with bullying, some users 
may want to collect more detailed information on the type of injury, location of the injury on the body, and 
severity of physical injuries (e.g., did the injury require medical treatment) experienced by the youth who was 
bullied. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth was not bullied during the specified time period 

01 

Youth was bullied, but did NOT suffer any physical harm as a result of being bullied 

02 

Youth was bullied and suffered physical harm as a result of being bullied 

99 

Unknown if youth was bullied or suffered physical harm as a result of being bullied 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.18 PSYCHOLOGICAL HARM EXPERIENCED AS A RESULT OF BEING BULIED 


Definition/Description: This data element captures psychological harm experienced as a result of being bullied 
during a specified period of time. Psychological harm is defined as decreases in the intellectual, mental health, 
emotional, behavioral, or social role functioning of the youth bullied. Changes in psychological functioning can 
be either temporary or intermittent (i.e., persisting for 180 days or less) or chronic (i.e., likely to be of an extended 
and continuous duration persisting for a period greater than 180 days) (Basile & Saltzman, 2002). Examples 
of changes in psychological functioning include, but are not limited to, increases in or development of anxiety, 
depression, insomnia, eating disorders, post-traumatic stress disorder, dissociation, inattention, memory 
impairment, self-medication, self-mutilation, sexual dysfunction, and suicide thoughts or attempts 
(Basile & Saltzman, 2002). 

Uses: Estimate the number and percentage of youths that experience psychological harm as a result 
of being bullied. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: This data element only tracks psychological harm experienced as a result of the youth being bullied 
during the specific time period. Not all psychological harm will be immediate or easily recognizable to the various 
groups providing information. Collecting and tracking this information, however, is important because youths 
who are bullied tend to report feelings of depression, anxiety, low self-esteem, and isolation (see Background 
section above). In order to better understand the specific types of harm caused by bullying in general or different 
types of bullying, some users may wish to gather more detailed information on the types of psychological harm 
the youth who was bullied experienced as a result of being bullied. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth was not bullied during the specified time period 

01 

Youth was bullied, but did NOT report or show observable signs of suffering 
psychological harm as a result of being bullied 

02 

Youth was bullied and suffered psychological harm as a result of being bullied 

99 

Unknown if youth was bullied or suffered psychological harm as a result of being 
bullied 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: Basile & Saltzman (2002) 
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2.19 EDUCATIONAL HARM EXPERIENCED AS A RESULT OF BEING BULLIED 


Definition/Description: This assesses the educational harm experienced as a result of being bullied during 
a specified time period. Educational harm is defined as decreases in academic performance (e.g., lower 
grades), diminished school engagement (e.g., poor attendance or dropping out of school), missed educational 
opportunities (e.g., the youth is scared to go to tutoring program or class), negative perceptions of school 
or other educational activities (e.g., the youth is afraid to go to school, hates school, or does not trust adults 
in the school), or decreased participation in school-sponsored extracurricular activities such as band, team 
sports, theatre, and school clubs. 

Uses: Helps estimate the number and percentage of youths who experience educational harm as a result 
of being bullied. The data element can also be used to better understand the negative impact bullying has on the 
educational experiences of youths. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: This data element only tracks educational harm experienced as a result of the youth being bullied 
during the specific time period. If the harm to a youth involves their involvement in community activities such 
as a youth club, avoiding a playground, or private sports league, this should be coded as social harm instead 
of educational harm. Not all educational harm, such as decreases in educational achievement, will be immediate 
or easily recognizable to the various groups providing information. Collecting and tracking this information, 
however, is important because youth who experience bullying tend to report poorer school performance as a 
result of bullying (see Background section). In order to better understand the specific types of educational harm 
caused by bullying, some researchers may wish to gather more detailed information on the types and severity of 
educational harm. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth was not bullied during the specified time period 

01 

Youth was bullied, but did NOT report or show observable signs of educational harm as a 


result of being bullied 

02 

Youth was bullied and suffered educational harm as a result of being bullied 

99 

Unknown if youth was bullied or suffered educational harm as a result of being bullied 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.20 SOCIAL HARM EXPERIENCED AS A RESULT OF BEING BULLIED 


Definition/Description: This data element measures the social harm experienced as a result of being bullied 
during a specific time period. Social harm is defined as negative changes in the relationships or reputations that 
result from the youth being bullied. Examples include, but are not limited, to loss of friends, peers avoiding the 
youth who was bullied, youth avoiding certain locations such as a playground or youth center due to fear 
of being bullied, or youth who were bullied dropping out of community activities, such as a youth group, 
intramural league not associated with school, community club, or youth camp. 

Uses: Estimate of the number and percentage of youths that experience social harm as a result of being bullied. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: This data element tracks social harm experienced as a result of the youth being bullied during the 
specific time period. Harm related to education, such as increasing absenteeism, avoiding tutoring sessions, 
or dropping out of school-sponsored extracurricular activities (e.g., theatre, school clubs, or school sports 
teams), should be recorded as educational harm and not as social harm. Not all social harm will be immediate 
or easily recognizable to the various groups providing information. Collecting and tracking this information 
is important because youth who are bullied may lose social support and become isolated as a result of bullying 
(see Background section). Some bullying surveillance systems may wish to gather more detailed information 
on the types of social harm the youth who are bullied experience in order to better understand the impact of 
bullying. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth was not bullied during the specified time period 

01 

Youth was bullied, but did NOT report or show observable signs of social harm 


as a result of being bullied 

02 

Youth was bullied and suffered social harm as a result of being bullied 

99 

Unknown if youth was bullied or suffered social harm as a result of being bullied 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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ADDITIONAL DESCRIPTION OF THE YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED 


2.21 YOUTH WHO WAS BULLIED RECEIVED A FREE OR REDUCED PRICED LUNCH 

Definition/Description: This assesses whether a youth who is attending school is receiving a free or reduced 
price lunch under the federally funded National School Lunch Program (NLSP). The National School Lunch 
Program is a federally assisted meal program that operates in over 100,000 public and non-profit private schools 
as well as residential child care institutions (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 2011). NLSP provides nutritionally 
balanced, low-cost, or free lunches to millions of children. A student’s eligibility for a free or reduced-price lunch 
is based on the income of his or her family, and the program targets children in families with incomes near, 
at, or below the federal poverty level. (See http://www.fns.usda.gov/cnd/lunch/aboutlunch/NSLPFactSheet.pdf 
for a description of the NLSP program and eligibility requirements.) 

Uses: Free and reduced lunch status can be used to estimate how often youths from families with incomes near, 
below, and above the poverty line are bullied. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Schools participating in the NLSP have records indicating which students participate in NLSP. 

This information may be linked with surveillance information on bullying when proper permission to use the 
information is obtained and the confidentiality of the information is protected. Information on free and reduced- 
price lunches can also be directly collected from youths or families. Although participation in NLSP provides 
some socioeconomic information on the families of students, youths receiving free and reduced-price lunch 
come from diverse socioeconomic backgrounds. Also, this data element will not be available for youths who are 
not enrolled in school and some youths whose families are eligible for the program may not be enrolled 
or participating in the program. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not receive a free or reduced lunch under NLSP 

01 

Youth received a free lunch under NLSP 

02 

Youth received a reduced priced lunch under NLSP 

03 

Youth is not currently enrolled in school or is enrolled in a school that is not participating in 
NLSP 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: United States Department of Agriculture website on the National School Lunch Program 
(http://www.fns.usda.gov/cnd/lunch/) and National School Lunch Program Fact Sheet (http://www.fns.usda.gov/ 
cnd/lunch/aboutlunch/NSLPFactSheet.pdf). 
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2.22 HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF YOUTH’S PARENT(S) OR GUARDIAN(S) 


Definition/Description: This measures the highest level of education a youth’s parents or guardian has attained 
within a formal educational system. 

Uses: The highest education level of the youth’s parents is one indicator of the socioeconomic status 
of the youth’s family and can be used to examine the extent to which bullying varies by the educational level 
of the youth’s parent or guardian. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: When assessing this information, it is important to capture information about the parents and 
guardians with whom the youth is currently living. The indicator also should focus on capturing the highest 
educational level of either parent (e.g., mother or father) or primary guardian(s). When feasible, directly collecting 
this information from parents is preferable to asking youths about their parents’ education levels. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: When possible, the response categories should be consistent with the 
categories provided by the Bureau of the Census. Because youths may not have full information about their 
parent’s education, broader categories may be more appropriate when asking youths about their parent’s 
educational background. 


Census Education Categories* Broader Education Categories 


Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

00 

Less than 1 st grade 

00 

Not a high school graduate 

01 

1st - 4th grade 



02 

5th - 8th grade 



03 

9th grade 



04 

10th grade 



05 

11th grade 



06 

12th grade or high school graduate 

01 

High school graduate 

07 

Some college or associate’s degree 

02 

Some college or associate’s degree 

08 

Bachelor’s degree 

03 

Bachelor’s degree 

09 

More advanced than bachelor’s degree 

04 

More advanced than bachelor’s degree 

99 

Missing or Unknown 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


* Individuals with a foreign educations can be mapped onto these categories using the UNESCO ISCED (International Standard Classification 
of Education) referenced below. 


Data Standards or Guidelines: Core Health Data Elements (National Committee on Vital Health Statistics, 
1996). 

Other References: American Society for Testing and Materials (1996); Health Level 7 (HL7) (1996); Bureau of 
the Census Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census 2000; National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) http://nces.ed.gov/pubs/eiip/eiip.html; United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO); International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) http://unescostat.unesco.org/Documents/ 
isced.asp 
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BULLYING PERPETRATED BY YOUTH(S) 

2.23 HOW OFTEN A YOUTH BULLIED OTHER YOUTHS DURING A SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 


Definition/Description: This measures how often a youth perpetrated any type of bullying (i.e., physical, verbal, 
relational, or property) during a specified time period. 

Uses: Estimate the percentage of youths who engage in any bullying behavior. This information may assist 
in developing, implementing, and evaluating prevention and intervention efforts. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: When estimating the prevalence of bullying perpetration, assessments need to measure all three 
key components of the definition of bullying (i.e., aggression, repeated or high likelihood of being repeated, 
and a power imbalance favoring the perpetrator). Measuring these components is critical in order to distinguish 
bullying from general aggressive behaviors, assertive behaviors, arguments, rough and tumble play, or other 
types of violence (e.g., physical fighting). Additionally, this data element should include all types of bullying and 
aggregate the different types of bullying (i.e., physical, verbal, relational, and property). 

The definition of repeated aggression and power imbalance may result in victims and perpetrators classifying 
slightly different phenomenon as bullying. Specifically, youths who are victimized may classify multiple 
experiences of aggression (regardless of the identity of the perpetrator) as bullying. Also, perpetrators and 
youths who are victimized may have different perceptions of whether certain behaviors were aggressive 
or involved a power imbalance. Finally, the number and percentage of youths perpetrating bullying may differ 
from the number and percentage of youths who have experienced bullying because a single perpetrator can 
bully multiple youths or multiple perpetrators can bully a single youth. Reports from observers such as teachers, 
peers, and parents may underestimate the number or percentage of youths involved in bullying because the 
observer did not have the opportunity to witness all bullying incidents. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, readers should 
identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their populations (e.g., identifying categories or scales that 
may be more easily understood for younger versus older youths). Also, the categories may need to be modified 
based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include collecting 
the raw number of times a youth engaged in bullying or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely bullied, sometimes 
bullied, often bullied, always bullied). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not bully other youth(s) during the specified period of time 

01 

Youth bullied other youth(s) once 

02 

Youth bullied other youth(s) 2 to 5 times 

03 

Youth bullied other youth(s) 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth bullied other youth(s) more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if youth engaged in bullying during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.24 HOW OFTEN A YOUTH PHYSICALLY BULLIED OTHER YOUTHS DURING A SPECIFIED 
TIME PERIOD 

Definition/Description: This measures how often a youth engaged in physical bullying (e.g., pushed, slapped, 
or kicked) of other youths during a specified time period. Physical bullying involves the use of physical force 
by the perpetrator against another youth. Examples include but are not limited to behaviors such as hitting, 
kicking, pinching, spitting, tripping, and pushing. 

Uses: Tracking and monitoring the extent to which youths use physical force when bullying other youths. 

This information may assist in developing, implementing, and evaluating prevention and intervention efforts. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: When estimating the prevalence of physical bullying, assessments need to measure all three key 
components of the definition of bullying (i.e., physical aggression, repeated physical aggression or high likelihood 
of physical aggression being repeated, and an observed or perceived power imbalance favoring the perpetrator). 
Physical bullying captures a wide range of behaviors where physical force is used by the aggressor against the 
targeted youth. In order to help respondents understand physical bullying, questions about physical bullying 
should delineate the types of physical bullying being measured with behaviorally specific items (e.g., have you 
hit), definitions, or examples. Reports from observers such as teachers, peers, and parents may underestimate 
the prevalence and frequency of physical bullying because the observers may not have witnessed all incidents. 

Because a single perpetrator can physically bully multiple youths or multiple perpetrators can physically bully 
a single youth, the number and percentage of youths perpetrating physical bullying may differ from the number 
and percentage of youths who report being physically bullied. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, readers should 
identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their populations (e.g., identifying categories or scales that 
may be more easily understood for younger versus older youths). Also, the categories may need to be modified 
based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include collecting 
the raw number of times a youth physically bullied other youths or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely physically 
bullied, sometimes physically bullied, often physically bullied, always physically bullied). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not engage in physical bullying during the specified period of time 

01 

The youth physically bullied once 

02 

The youth physically bullied 2 to 5 times 

03 

The youth physically bullied 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth physically bullied more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if youth engaged in physical bullying during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.25 HOW OFTEN A YOUTH VERBALLY BULLIED OTHER YOUTHS DURING A SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 


Definition/Description: This measures how often a youth has verbally bullied another youth over a specified 
time period. Verbal bullying is harmful oral or written communication with another youth. Verbal bullying includes, 
but is not limited to, taunting, calling a youth names, inappropriate sexual comments, taunting, or threatening a 
youth verbally, through electronic communication (e.g., phone texts or emails), or in written notes. 

Uses: Estimate how often youths are engaging in verbal bullying. This information may assist in developing, 
implementing, and evaluating prevention and intervention efforts. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: When estimating the prevalence of verbal bullying, assessments need to measure all three key 
components of the definition of bullying (i.e., verbal aggression, repeated verbal aggression or high likelihood 
of verbal aggression being repeated, and an observed or perceived power imbalance favoring the perpetrator). 
Verbal bullying can involve a wide a range of oral or written communications. In order to help respondents 
understand verbal bullying, questions about verbal bullying should delineate the types of verbal bullying being 
measured with behaviorally specific items (e.g., have you threatened), definitions, or examples. Reports from 
observers such as teachers, peers, and parents may underestimate the prevalence and frequency of verbal 
bullying because the observers may not have witnessed all incidents. 

Because a single perpetrator can verbally bully multiple youths or multiple perpetrators can verbally bully 
a single youth, the number and percentage of youths perpetrating verbal bullying may differ from the number and 
percentage of youths who report being verbally bullied. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, readers should 
identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their populations (e.g., identifying categories or scales that 
may be more easily understood for younger versus older youths). Also, the categories may need to be modified 
based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include collecting 
the raw number of times a youth engaged in verbal bullying or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely verbally bullied, 
sometimes verbally bullied, often verbally bullied, always verbally bullied). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not engage in verbal bullying during the specified period of time 

01 

Youth verbally bullied once 

02 

Youth verbally bullied 2 to 5 times 

03 

Youth verbally bullied 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth verbally bullied more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if the youth engaged in verbal bullying during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.26 HOW OFTEN A YOUTH ENGAGED IN RELATIONAL BULLYING (AN EFFORT TO UNDERMINE THE 
RELATIONSHIPS OR REPUTATION OF ANOTHER YOUTH) DURING A SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 


Definition/Description: This measures how often a youth has engaged in relational bullying during a specified 
time period. Relational bullying (i.e., efforts to undermine a youth’s relationships) involves manipulating a youth’s 
relationships with others in a harmful manner such as excluding a youth from activities or spreading harmful 
rumors about a youth. 

Uses: Estimate how often relational bullying occurs. This information may assist in developing, implementing, 
and evaluating prevention and intervention efforts. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: When estimating the prevalence of relational bullying, assessments need to measure all three 
key components of the definition of bullying (i.e., relational aggression, repeated relational aggression or high 
likelihood of relational aggression being repeated, and an observed or perceived power imbalance favoring the 
perpetrator). Relational bullying can involve a wide a range behaviors including spreading rumors and isolating 
targeted youth.In order to help respondents understand relational bullying, questions about relational bullying 
should delineate the types of relational bullying being measured with behaviorally specific items (e.g., have you 
spread rumors about a youth), definitions, or examples. 

Incidents of relational bullying may overlap with incidents of physical, verbal, and property bullying because 
attacks on a youth’s relationships or reputation involve aggressive acts such as spreading rumors or excluding 
a youth through the use of verbal threats or insults. Multiple questions are often used to assess the different 
aspects of relational bullying such as being excluded or being the target of harmful rumors. Reports from 
observers such as teachers, peers, and parents may underestimate the prevalence and frequency of relational 
bullying because the observers may not have witnessed all incidents. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, readers should 
identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their populations (e.g., identifying categories or scales that 
may be more easily understood for younger versus older youths). Also, the categories may need to be modified 
based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include collecting 
the raw number of times a youth engaged in relational bullying or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely engaged 
in relational bullying, sometimes engaged in relational bullying, often engaged in relational bullying, always 
engaged in relational bullying). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not engage in relational bullying during the specified period of time 

01 

Youth relationally bullied once 

02 

Youth relationally bullied 2 to 5 times 

03 

Youth relationally bullied 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth relationally bullied more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if youth engaged in relational bullying during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.27 HOW OFTEN A YOUTH BULLIED BY DAMAGING ANOTHER YOUTH’S PROPERTY 




Definition/Description: This measures how often a youth bullied another youth by damaging his or her property 
during a specified time period, referred to as property bullying. Property damage is defined as theft, alteration 
or destruction of a person’s property in an effort to cause harm to the youth. These behaviors include taking 
a person’s property from their body and refusing to give it back or stealing or destroying their property in front 
of them. 

Uses: Estimate how often property bullying occurs. More broadly, this measure provides insight into 
how youths bully. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: When estimating the prevalence of property bullying, assessments need to measure all three 
key components of the definition of bullying (i.e., property aggression, repeated property aggression or high 
likelihood of property aggression being repeated, and an observed or perceived power imbalance favoring the 
perpetrator). Property bullying can involve a wide a range of behaviors including property theft and destruction. 

In order to help respondents understand property bullying, questions about property bullying should delineate 
the types of property bullying being measured with behaviorally specific items (e.g., have you damaged 
someone’s property on purpose), definitions, or examples. Reports from observers such as teachers, peers, and 
parents may underestimate the prevalence and frequency of this type of bullying because the observers may not 
have witnessed all incidents. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, readers should 
identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their populations (e.g., identifying categories or scales that 
may be more easily understood for younger versus older youths). Also, the categories may need to be modified 
based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include collecting 
the raw number of times a youth engaged in property bullying or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely engaged in 
property bullying, sometimes engaged in property bullying, often engaged in property bullying, always engaged 
in property bullying). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not engage in property bullying during the specified period of time 

01 

Youth property bullied once 

02 

Youth property bullied 2 to 5 times 

03 

Youth property bullied 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth property bullied more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if youth engaged in property bullying during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.28 HOW OFTEN A YOUTH ELECTRONICALLY BULLIED DURING A SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 




Definition: Electronic bullying is defined as bullying behaviors that occur using technology including, but not 
limited to, phones, email, chat rooms, instant messaging, and online posts. How technology is used to bully 
youths can change as new technologies are developed. 

Uses: Tracking and monitoring the extent to which youths bully other youths using technology is important 
because technology is used by a large percentage of youths and youths are using technology to bully each 
other. This information may assist in developing, implementing, and evaluating prevention and intervention 
efforts. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Bullying using technology or electronics is considered a context in which bullying occurs and 
is not considered conceptually distinct from bullying that occurs in-person. It is important whenever possible 
to maintain consistent rules when measuring in-person and electronic bullying (e.g., if watching a youth 
being bullied is not considered bullying than reading a derogatory message about bullying should also not be 
considered bullying). Where electronic bullying is treated differently (e.g., some consider posting a harmful video 
on the Internet as bullying) than in-person bullying, it should be noted. Also, reviewing recent assessments 
of electronic bullying (Hamburger et al., 2011) can provide guidance on how to measure electronic bullying and 
capture how youths perpetrate and experience electronic bullying. Reports from observers such as teachers, 
peers, and parents may underestimate the prevalence of electronic bullying because observers may have 
a difficult time knowing that a youth was bullied. 

Because there is debate about how to assess key components of the bullying definition in the electronic context, 
considerations when measuring electronic bullying are provided. 

Aggression: Electronic bullying involves primarily verbal aggression (e.g., threatening or harassing electronic 
communications or distribution of electronic images or video) and relational aggression (e.g., spreading rumors 
electronically). Electronic bullying, however, can also involve property damage resulting from electronic attacks 
that lead to the modification, dissemination, damage, or destruction of a youth’s privately stored electronic 
information. 

Repeated or high likelihood to be repeated: Direct aggressive electronic communications, such as threatening 
text messages, are similar to in-person verbal bullying in that single incidents can be distinguished from 
repeated aggressive communications. Also, similar definitions of repeated aggression can be used for relational 
aggression. For instance, if a youth spreading a false rumor told to him by a peer is considered a repeat 
aggressor, forwarding a false rumor to friends electronically also should be considered repeated aggression. 

The ability of electronic communications to occur rapidly, spread quickly to a larger number of people, and 
be anonymous may create a few instances that are difficult to define as repeated (e.g., the broad distribution 
of a private video or picture) (David-Ferdon & Hertz, 2009). In these instances, the stakeholders of the 
surveillance system should explain their rationale for classifying the aggression as repeated or not. 

Power imbalance: Similar to assessing bullying occurring in the physical world, assessing whether a power 
imbalance has occurred electronically is dependent on the subjective experience of the youth being targeted and 
her or his perceived ability to stop the aggressive behavior. Factors such as anonymity or technical ability 
to block messages may or may not contribute to a feeling of a power imbalance. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
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Field Values/Coding Instructions: Although numeric response categories are provided below, readers should 
identify frequency categories that are appropriate for their populations (e.g., identifying categories or scales that 
may be more easily understood for younger versus older youths). Also, the categories may need to be modified 
based on the data collection system used or time period assessed. For instance, alternatives include collecting 
the raw number of times a youth engaged in electronic bullying or using Likert scales (e.g., rarely engaged 
in electronic bullying, sometimes engaged in electronic bullying, often engaged in electronic bullying, always 
engaged in electronic bullying). 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not engage in electronic bullying during the specified period of time 

01 

Youth engaged in electronic bullying once 

02 

Youth engaged in electronic bullying 2 to 5 times 

03 

Youth engaged in electronic bullying 6 to 10 times 

04 

The youth engaged in electronic bullying more than 10 times 

99 

Unknown if electronic bullying occurred during the specified time period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: Hinduja & Patchin (2009) 
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DESCRIPTION OF YOUTH PERPETRATING BULLYING 


2.29 SEX OF THE YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING 

Definition/Description: Biological sex of the youth who perpetrated bullying during the specific time period. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies by sex. This may inform 
prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) requires, to the extent 
possible, the standardized collection of race, ethnicity, primary language, sex, and disability status in all national 
population health surveys that use self-reported information. Implementation guidance for these standards 
is available from DHHS at http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml. Using national DHHS 
standards is important because it allows comparison of national and local information. 

The prevalence and types of bullying perpetrated by youths varies by sex. Studies tend to agree that more males 
engage in direct physical bullying and verbal confrontations than females (Card et al., 2011; Nansel et al., 2004). 
There is also some evidence that more females engage in indirect forms of bullying, such as spreading rumors 
or social isolation than males, but this difference is small (Card et al., 2011). The socialization experiences 
of males and females may account for some of the differences in bullying behavior (Crick & Grotpeter, 1995). 

If the data collection system is gathering information on bullying incidents instead of on youths, it should collect 
information on the sex of the perpetrator for every incident. In incidents where there are multiple perpetrators, 
the sex of the primary perpetrator should be collected and when feasible information on the sex of the three 
primary perpetrators should be collected. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The following response categories are DHHS standards. 


Code 

Description 

M 

Male 

F 

Female 

O 

Other (Specify) 

U 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: U. S. Department of Health and Human Services Implementation Guidance 
on Data Collection Standards for Race, Ethnicity, Sex, Primary Language, and Disability Status; 
http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml. 

Other References: None 
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2.30 RACE OF THE YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING 




Definition/Description: This is the race of a youth who perpetrated any bullying during a specified time period. 
Race is a concept used to differentiate population groups largely on the basis of physical characteristics 
transmitted by descent. Racial categories are neither precise nor mutually exclusive, and the concept of race 
lacks clear scientific definition. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies across racial groups. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) requires, to the extent 
possible, the standardized collection of race, ethnicity, primary language, sex, and disability status in all national 
population health surveys that use self-reported information. Implementation guidance for these standards 
is available from DHHS at http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml. When collecting race 
information, personal self-identification is preferable to observer-identification. If the data collection system 
is gathering information on bullying incidents instead of youths, it should collect information on the race 
of the perpetrator for every incident. In incidents where there are multiple perpetrators, the race of the primary 
perpetrator should be collected and, when feasible, information on the race of the three primary perpetrators 
should be collected. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes, a person can have multiple racial backgrounds. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The DHHS coding categories provide more extensive information than the 
minimum categories recommended by the Office of Management and Budget (OMB). For comparison purposes, 
the DHHS categories can be aggregated into the five OMB categories. Specifically, the DHHS codes 1 through 3 
correspond to the OMB categories of White, Black or African-American, and American Indian or Alaska Native, 
respectively. Combining codes 4 through 10 creates the OMB category of Asian and combining the codes 11 
through 14 creates the OMB category of Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander. Finally, the Department of 
Education has standard guidelines for collecting, aggregating and reporting information on race and ethnicity 
(see http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/FR-2007-10-19/html/E7-20613.htm). Readers should use the categorization 
scheme most appropriate to their contexts and purposes. 


Race 

Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

01 

White 

09 

Vietnamese 

02 

Black or African American 

10 

Other Asian 

03 

American Indian or Alaska Native 

11 

Native Hawaiian 

04 

Asian Indian 

12 

Guamanian or Chamorro 

05 

Chinese 

13 

Samoan 

06 

Filipino 

14 

Other Pacific Islander 

07 

Japanese 

99 

Unknown 

08 

Korean 




Data Standards or Guidelines: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services Implementation Guidance 
on Data Collection; 
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Standards for Race, Ethnicity, Sex, Primary Language, and Disability Status; http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/ 
standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml; Final Guidance on Maintaining, Collecting, and Reporting Racial and Ethnic 
Data to the U.S. Department of Education. ED 72 FR 59266 (October 19, 2007); http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/ 
FR-2007-10-19/html/E7-20613.htm. 

Other References: American Society for Testing and Materials (1996); U.S. Office of Management and Budget 
(1978); US Office of Management and Budget (1997). 
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2.31 ETHNICITY OF THE YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING 


Definition/Description: This is the ethnicity of a youth who perpetrated bullying during a specified time 
period. Ethnicity is a demographic classification that takes into account the shared cultural characteristics and 
geographic origin of a population group. Language, patterns of social interaction, religion, and styles of dress are 
among a variety of cultural attributes that contribute to differentiation in ethnicity. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies across ethnic groups. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) requires, to the extent 
possible, the standardized collection of race, ethnicity, primary language, sex, and disability status in all 
national population health surveys that use self-reported information. Implementation guidance for these 
standards is available from DHHS at http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml. Personal 
self-identification of ethnicity is preferable to observer-identification. If the data collection system is gathering 
information on bullying incidents instead of youths, it should collect information on the ethnicity of the 
perpetrator for every incident. In incidents where there are multiple perpetrators, the ethnicity of the primary 
perpetrator should be collected and when feasible information on the ethnicity of the three primary perpetrators 
should be collected. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes, a person can have multiple ethnicities. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The DHHS coding categories provide more extensive information than the 
minimum categories recommended by the Office of Management and Budget (OMB). The DHHS categories can 
be aggregated into the OMB categories. Code 1 in the DHHS is part of the current OMB standard and DHHS 
codes 2 through 5 can be added together to calculate the OMB category of Hispanic or Latino. Finally, the 
Department of Education has standard guidelines for collecting, aggregating and reporting information on race 
and ethnicity (see http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/FR-2007-10-19/html/E7-20613.htm). Readers should use the 
categorization scheme most appropriate to their contexts and purposes. 


Code 

Description 

01 

Not of Hispanic, Latino/a, or Spanish origin 

02 

Mexican, Mexican American, Chicano/a 

03 

Puerto Rican 

04 

Cuban 

05 

Another Hispanic, Latino, or Spanish origin 

09 

Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services Implementation Guidance on 
Data Collection; Standards for Race, Ethnicity, Sex, Primary Language, and Disability Status; http://aspe.hhs. 
gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml.; Final Guidance on Maintaining, Collecting, and Reporting Racial 
and Ethnic Data to the U.S. Department of Education. ED 72 FR 59266 (October 19, 2007); http://www.gpo.gov/ 
fdsys/pkg/FR-2007-10-19/html/E7-20613.htm. 

Other References: American Society for Testing and Materials (1996); U.S. Office of Management and Budget 
(1978); U.S. Office of Management and Budget (1997). 
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2.32 AGE OF THE YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING 

Definition/Description: This data element is the age in whole numbers (e.g., 13 years old) of a youth perpetrating 
bullying during a specified time period. Most often, the recorded age is the age of the youth when the data was 
collected. Some studies may choose the age of the youth when the first or last incident of bullying occurred 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies across age groups and 
developmental stages. This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Bullying assessments should be worded in a manner appropriate to the age group being assessed. 
Although physical and relational aggression have successfully been measured among children as young 
as 36 months using observation and interviews (Crick et al., 2006), the use of multiple methods has been 
recommended by some researchers to measure aggression among children younger than 8 years old (Monks et 
al., 2003). Also, the developmental ability of children and youths to recall events over long periods of time should 
be considered when determining the time period over which to ask about bullying (e.g., one month versus one 
year). Finally, a national study suggests that a slightly higher percentage of middle school perpetrate bullying 
than high school students (Nansel et al., 2001). 

If the data collection system is gathering information on bullying incidents instead of youths, it should collect 
information on the age of the perpetrator for every incident. In incidents where there are multiple perpetrators, 
the age of the primary perpetrator should be collected and, when feasible, information on the age of the three 
primary perpetrators should be collected. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The whole number age of the youth should be collected and if needed later 
collapsed into age groups. If actual age is unknown, the age should be estimated whenever possible using the 
categories provided below. The school grade of the youth may be used to estimate the age of the youth if no 
other information is available. If using school grade to estimate age, the estimate should take into account the 
guidelines of the school district or area in which the data are being collected. Also, the grade and age of youths 
may not match due to a youth being retained in the same grade or a youth skipping a grade. 


Preferred option is to collect the age of youth 
in years 

If the age of the youth is not available, please try to use 
grade or other information to estimate the approximate 
age of the youth. 

Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

Age in Years 

Youth is 1 to 18 years old during the 
specified time period 

01 

8 years old or younger 

99 

Missing or Unknown 

02 

9 to 12 years old 



03 

13 to 15 years old 



04 

16 to 18 years old 



05 

Older than 18 (Exclude from youth studies of 
bullying) 



99 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: Health Level 7 (HL7) (1996). 
Other References: None 
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2.33 CURRENT GRADE LEVEL OF THE YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING 


Definition/Description: Grade level of the youth who perpetrated bullying during a specified time period. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies across grade levels. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs, especially programs for specific grade levels. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Because the age of youths in a school grade varies and school interventions may be designed to 
target school grades instead of age groups, it is recommended that both the school grades and ages of students 
be collected. Also, the prevalence of bullying varies by school grade, with middle school students perpetrating 
bullying at higher levels than high school students (Nansel et al., 2001). Grade levels and youths’ ages will not 
always match because some students are retained in the same grade or skip grades during their school careers. 
Also, the guidelines used by local education authorities to assign youth to grade levels based on age vary across 
jurisdictions. Some users may want to use the grade and age variable in combination to see if youth old or young 
for their grade are engaging in bullying at different rates than other youth. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: If a student changes grades during the school year, this should assess their 
most current grade. 


Grade Level 

Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

00 

Kindergarten 

08 

Eighth Grade 

01 

First Grade 

09 

Ninth Grade 

02 

Second Grade 

10 

Tenth Grade 

03 

Third Grade 

11 

Eleventh Grade 

04 

Fourth Grade 

12 

Twelfth Grade 

05 

Fifth Grade 

88 

Youth is not in school 

06 

Sixth Grade 

99 

Missing or Unknown 

07 

Seventh Grade 




Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.34 DISABILTY STATUS OF THE YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING 


Definition/Description: This assesses the disability status of the youth who perpetrated bullying over the 
specified time period. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies across disability status. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) requires, to the extent 
possible, the standardized collection of race, ethnicity, primary language, sex, and disability status in all national 
population health surveys that use self-reported information. Implementation guidance for these standards is 
available from DHHS at http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml. For youths 5 years and 
older, it is recommended to assess disability status by asking respondents about five areas: 1) serious difficulty 
hearing or deafness, 2) serious difficulty seeing or blindness, 3) difficulty concentrating, remembering, or making 
decisions because of a physical, mental or emotional condition, 4) difficulty walking or climbing stairs, and 5) 
difficulty dressing or bathing. This data element complements information collected on the special education 
status of youths (see Data Element 2.35) and is especially useful for collecting information on youths who are no 
longer enrolled in school or have not been evaluated for special education services. Users may choose to collect 
more detailed information on these disabilities (e.g., reasons why a youth may have difficulty climbing the stairs) 
depending on their context and purpose of their data collection. 

Self-reported assessments of bullying need to be cognitively appropriate and administered in a manner (e.g., 
extended time or assistance) appropriate for youths with disabilities. Also, multiple methods of collecting 
information on bullying may be needed to capture the full extent to which some students with disabilities, 
especially those with cognitive disabilities, are engaged in bullying. Youths with some cognitive disabilities may 
have difficulty reporting on the different components of the definition. 

If the data collection system is gathering information on bullying incidents instead of youths, it should collect 
information on the disability status of the perpetrator for every incident. In incidents where there are multiple 
perpetrators, the disability status of the primary perpetrator should be collected and, when feasible, information 
on the disability status of the three primary perpetrators should be collected. 


Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth has no known disabilities 

01 

Youth is deaf or has serious difficulty hearing 

02 

Youth is blind or has serious difficulty seeing even with glasses 

03 

Youth has difficulty concentrating, remembering, or making decisions because of a 
physical, mental or emotional condition 

04 

Youth has difficulty walking or climbing stairs 

05 

Youth has difficulty dressing or bathing 

06 

Youth has another type of disability 

99 

It is unknown whether the youth has a disability 


Data Standards or Guidelines: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services Implementation Guidance 
on Data Collection Standards for Race, Ethnicity, Sex, Primary Language, and Disability Status; 
http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml 

Other References: None 
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2.35 SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSIFICATION OF THE YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING 


Definition/Description: This assesses whether a youth perpetrating bullying is receiving special education and 
related services pursuant to an individualized education program (IEP) under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA). Also, the disability category for which the youth is receiving services is collected. Under 
the IDEA, local educational agencies provide special education and related services to youths with disabilities 
that adversely affect the youth’s educational performance (U.S. Department of Education, 2004). IDEA disability 
categories include physical, sensory, developmental, intellectual, emotional, and other health conditions that the 
youth may have. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies by special education 
classification. This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: A youth with a disability may not be receiving services under the IDEA because his or her disability 
does not interfere with educational performance, the youth has not been evaluated for eligibility for services 
under the IDEA, or the youth is not enrolled in school. Self-reported assessments of bullying need to be 
cognitively appropriate and administered in a manner (e.g., extended time or assistance) appropriate for youths 
with disabilities. Also, multiple methods of collecting information on bullying may be needed to capture the 
full extent to which some students with disabilities, especially those with cognitive disabilities, are engaged 
in bullying. Youths with some cognitive disabilities may have difficulty reporting on the different components 
of the definition. 

Fourteen categories are used in IDEA to describe youths with disabilities: autism, deaf-blindness, deafness, 
developmental delay, emotional disturbance, hearing impairment, intellectual disability, multiple disabilities, 
orthopedic impairment, other health impairment, specific learning disability, speech or language impairment, 
traumatic brain injury, and visual impairment including blindness. An in-depth description of each term can 
be found at http://nichcy. 0 rg/disability/categories#dontsee. Users may choose to collect more detailed 
information on these categories (e.g., severity) depending on their context and purpose of their data collection. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No, the multiple disability category captures students with 
’’concomitant [simultaneous] impairments (such as intellectual disability-blindness, intellectual disability- 
orthopedic impairment, etc.), the combination of which causes such severe educational needs that they cannot 
be accommodated in a special education program solely for one of the impairments. The term does not include 
deaf-blindness.” See http://nichcy. 0 rg/disability/categories#dontsee. 
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Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

01 

Autism 

02 

Deaf-blindness 

03 

Deafness 

04 

Developmental delay 

05 

Emotional disturbance 

06 

Hearing impairment 

07 

Intellectual disability 

08 

Multiple disabilities 

09 

Orthopedic impairment 

10 

Other health impairment (e.g., ADHD) 

11 

Specific learning disability 

12 

Speech or language impairment 

13 

Traumatic brain injury 

14 

Visual impairment, including blindness 

15 

No documented preexisting disabilities or health conditions 

16 

Not in school 

88 

Other (Specify) 

99 

Unknown if the youth has a disability 


Data Standards or Guidelines: IDEA 2004. 

Other References: Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP), http://www2.ed.gov/about/offices/list/osers/ 
osep/index.html and National Dissemination Center for Children with Disabilities, training curriculum on IDEA 
2004, http://nichcy.org/laws/idea/legacy. 
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2.36 ENGLISH PROFICIENCY OF THE YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING 


Definition/Description: This measures the English proficiency of youths who perpetrated bullying. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies across English proficiency. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) requires, to the extent 
possible, the standardized collection of race, ethnicity, primary language, sex, and disability status in all national 
population health surveys that use self-reported information. Implementation guidance for these standards 
is available from DHHS at http://aspe.hhs.gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtm. The standard for 
primary language is English proficiency. DHHS recommends measuring English proficiency for youths 5 years 
of age or older. 

Collecting information on English proficiency has multiple advantages. First, past work has found that health 
disparities are associated with English language proficiency rather than specific language spoken. If information 
is being collected for clinical purposes, both specific language and proficiency, however, need to be collected 
(U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 2011). Second, information on these dimensions can be 
compared to U.S. Census data which has been collected on both English proficiency and language spoken other 
than English since 1980. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Respondent speaks English VERY WELL 

01 

Respondent speaks English WELL 

02 

Respondent speaks English NOT WELL 

03 

Respondent DOES NOT speak English AT ALL 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: U. S. Department of Health and Human Services Implementation Guidance 
on Data Collection Standards for Race, Ethnicity, Sex, Primary Language, and Disability Status; http://aspe.hhs. 
gov/datacncl/standards/ACA/4302/index.shtml. 

Other References: None 
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2.37 RELIGION OF THE YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING 


Definition/Description: This data element records the religion of a youth who perpetrated bullying. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies across religions. 

This may inform the design of prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Little is known about whether youths from certain religious backgrounds perpetrate bullying more 
often than other youths or whether they bully youths from their same or a different religious background. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The following response categories are United States Census Bureau 
standards. The religious categories, especially the Christian category, can be further broken down into more 
specific religious identifications such as Catholic, Baptist, or Protestant that may be more reflective of religions 
of youths. More detailed religious categories, however, should be constructed in a way that they can be 
aggregated into the eight categories listed below. 


Code 

Description 

01 

Christian 

02 

Jewish 

03 

Buddhist 

04 

Muslim 

05 

Unitarian/Universalist 

06 

Hindu 

07 

Unaffiliated 

08 

Other (Specify) 

99 

Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: United States Census Bureau. The 2012 Statistical Abstract: The National Data Book. 
http://www.census.gov/compendia/statab/cats/population/religion.html. 
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2.38 SEXUAL ORIENTATION OF THE YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING 


Definition/Description: Sexual orientation of youths who perpetrated bullying. Sexual orientation is a multi¬ 
component construct that is commonly measured in adolescents in three ways: attraction (e.g., the sex 
of the person you are sexually attracted to), behavior (e.g., ask respondents to report on the sex of people with 
whom they had willing sexual experiences), and self-identification (e.g., how would you describe your sexual 
orientation) (Badgett & Goldberg, 2009; Saewyc et al., 2004). 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies across sexual orientation. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) is developing a national 
data plan to integrate sexual orientation into DHHS national surveys (http://minorityhealth.hhs.gov/assets/pdf/ 
checked/1/Fact_Sheet_LGBT.pdf.) Once this data collection information is available, including the age group 
to whom the questions should be asked, the DHHS measure of sexual orientation should be used in place of the 
ones presented in this document. 

If there is limited space in the surveillance system, one evaluation of survey questions measuring sexual 
orientation among adolescents indicates that the highest priority health concerns are best detected by 
measuring behavior and attraction (Saewyc et al., 2004). Another report on assessing sexual orientation among 
adolescents lists four key considerations when assessing sexual orientation: 1) using measures of attraction 
is generally the best approach for this age group (except for studies focusing on sexual health), 2) ensuring 
privacy and anonymity is critical due to prevalence of sexual orientation-based harassment among this age 
group, 3) considering where to place questions on self-report surveys is important to ensure privacy and lower 
non-response rates, and 4) all measures will be limited by the fact that a significant portion of adolescents may 
not have had sexual experience, formed a sexual identity, or had sexual attractions when surveyed (Badgett 
& Goldberg, 2009). Finally, the developmental level of youths should be considered when using these questions 
because these questions may be inappropriate for children or elementary students. 

Transgender is a conceptually distinct concept from sexual orientation and is included as a separate data 
element. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes, multiple responses can be provided when measuring sexual 
orientation. A single response should be collected when assessing attraction and sexual behavior. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The response categories were designed using recommendations by Badgett 
& Goldbery (2009) and Saewyc et al. (2004). When assessing sexual orientation using attraction or behavior 
measures, research suggests, when feasible, that the first response categories for male respondents on a self- 
report survey should be “female” and that the first response category for female respondents on a self-report 
survey should be “male” (See Badgett & Goldberg (2009) for more in-depth discussion). 
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A 


Response Categories for Response Categories for Response Categories for 

Attraction Measure of Sexual Self-Identification Measure Behavioral Measures of Sexual 

Orientation of Sexual Orientation* Orientation 


Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

01 

Attracted to males 

01 

Lesbian or gay 

01 

Willing sexual experiences 
with females 

02 

Attracted to females 

02 

Straight, that is, not gay 

02 

Willing sexual experiences 
with males 

03 

Both men and women 

03 

Bisexual 

03 

Willing sexual experiences 
with both females and 
males 

04 

Not sure 

04 

Something else 

04 

1 have not had any sexual 
experiences 



05 

Not sure yet 

05 

Other (Specify) 



06 

Not sure what the question 






means 



99 

Missing or Unknown 

99 

Missing or Unknown 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


*One strategy for gathering information about sexual orientation based on a respondent’s self-identification is by asking “Do you think of 
yourself as lesbian or gay; straight, that is not gay; bisexual; or something else.” If a respondent says something else, you can ask him or 
her to describe or explain further. 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: Badgett & Goldberg (2009); Saewyc et al. (2004) 
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2.39 TRANSGENDER STATUS OF THE YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING 


Definition/Description: Describes youths “who experience incongruence between birth sex and gender 
identity” (Badgett, & Goldberg, 2009, p. iv). 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies by transgender status. 

This may inform prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: The United States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) is developing a national 
data plan to integrate measures of gender identity or transgender status into DHHS national surveys 
(http://min 0 rityhealth.hhs.g 0 v/assets/pdf/checked/l/Fact_Sheet_LGBT.pdf.) Once this data collection 
information is available, including age group to whom the questions should be asked, the DHHS measure 
of transgender status should be used in place of the ones presented in this document. Currently, a variety 
of approaches exist to measure whether a person is transgender through self-reports (see Badgett & Goldberg, 
2009 for a discussion of factors to consider when measuring transgender status). 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: The category of transgender can be divided into more specific categories, 
such as female-to-male transgender or male-to-female transgender. If more detailed categories are used, these 
categories should be able to be collapsed into the three listed categories. 


Code 

Description 

01 

Not transgender 

02 

Transgender 

99 

Missing / Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: Badgett, L., & Goldberg, N. (2009). Best Practices for Asking Questions about Sexual 
Orientation on Surveys. Los Angeles, CA: The Williams Institute. 
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2.40 YOUTH WHO PERPETRATED BULLYING RECEIVED A FREE OR REDUCED PRICED LUNCH 


Definition/Description: This assesses whether a youth who is attending school is receiving a free or reduced- 
price lunch under the federally funded National School Lunch Program (NLSP). The National School Lunch 
Program is a federally assisted meal program that operates in over 100,000 public and non-profit private schools 
as well as residential child care institutions (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 2011). NLSP provides nutritionally 
balanced, low-cost, or free lunches to millions of children. A student’s eligibility for a free or reduced-price lunch 
is based on the income of his or her family, and the program targets children in families with incomes near, 
at, or below the federal poverty level. See (http://www.fns.usda.gov/cnd/lunch/aboutlunch/NSLPFactSheet.pdf) 
for a description of the NLSP program and eligibility requirements. 

Uses: Determine whether the prevalence and type of bullying perpetration varies by free lunch status. 

This may inform the design of prevention and intervention programs. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Schools participating in the NLSP have records indicating which students participate in NLSP. 

This information may be linked with surveillance information on bullying when proper permission to use the 
information is obtained and the confidentiality of the information is protected. Information on free and reduced- 
price lunches can also be directly collected from youths or families. Although participation in NLSP provides 
some socioeconomic information on the families of students, youths receiving free and reduced lunch come from 
diverse socioeconomic backgrounds. Also, this data element will not be available for youths who are not enrolled 
in school and some youths whose families are eligible for the program may not be enrolled or participating in the 
program. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth did not receive a free or reduced-price lunch under NLSP 

01 

Youth received a free lunch under NLSP 

02 

Youth received a reduced-price lunch under NLSP 

03 

Youth is not currently enrolled in school or is enrolled in a school that is not 
participating in NLSP 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 

Other References: United States Department of Agriculture website on the National School Lunch Program 
(http://www.fns.usda.gov/cnd/lunch/) and National School Lunch Program Fact Sheet (http://www.fns.usda.gov/ 
cnd/lunch/aboutlunch/NSLPFactSheet.pdf) 
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2.41 HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF THE PARENT(S) OR GUARDIAN(S) OF YOUTH 
PERPETRATING BULLYING 

Definition/Description: This measures the highest level of education of the parents or guardians of youths who 
have perpetrated bullying 

Uses: The highest education level of the youth’s parents is one indicator of the socioeconomic status of the 
youth’s family and can be used to determine whether bullying perpetration varies across socio-economic status. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: When assessing this information, it is important to capture information about the parents and 
guardians with whom the youth is currently living. The indicator also should focus on capturing the highest 
educational level of either parent (e.g., mother or father) or primary guardian(s). When feasible, directly collecting 
this information from parents is preferable to asking the youth about his or her parents’ education levels. 

Data Type: Numeric 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: When possible, the response categories should be consistent with the 
categories provided by the Bureau of the Census. Because youths may not have full information about their 
parents’ education, broader categories may be more appropriate when asking youths about their parents’ 
educational backgrounds. 


Census Education Categories* Broader Education Categories 


Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

00 

Less than 1 st grade 

00 

Not a high school graduate 

01 

1st - 4th grade 



02 

5th - 8th grade 



03 

9th grade 



04 

10th grade 



05 

11th grade 



06 

12th grade or high school graduate 

01 

High school graduate 

07 

Some college or associate’s degree 

02 

Some college or associate’s degree 

08 

Bachelor’s degree 

03 

Bachelor’s degree 

09 

More advanced than bachelor’s degree 

04 

More advanced than bachelor’s degree 

99 

Missing or Unknown 

99 

Missing or Unknown 


individuals with a foreign educations can be mapped onto these categories using the UNESCO ISCED (International Standard Classification 
of Education) referenced below. 


Data Standards or Guidelines: Core Health Data Elements (National Committee on Vital Health Statistics, 1996). 

Other References: American Society for Testing and Materials (1996); Health Level 7 (HL7) (1996); Bureau 
of the Census Current Population Survey; Bureau of the Census 2000; National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) http://nces.ed.gov/pubs/eiip/eiip.html; United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO); International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) http://unescostat.unesco.org/Documents/ 
isced.asp 
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OTHER INFORMATION 


A 


2.42 BULLYING PREVENTION PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 

Definition/Description: This assesses whether bullying prevention policies or programs exist in the schools, 
communities, or target locations participating in the data collection system. Prevention policies and programs 
aim to prevent bullying from happening in the first place (e.g., by teaching youths skills to solve problems without 
resorting to aggression). Examples include classroom training sessions, increased monitoring of public places 
such as playgrounds, parenting programs or trainings, rules prohibiting bullying, and school-wide efforts 
or campaigns designed to create an environment where bullying is not tolerated. 

Uses: Examining the percentage of schools, communities, and youths that are exposed to bullying prevention 
programs. This information can also be used in conjunction with information on the prevalence of bullying 
to track the impact of prevention programs over time. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: A state, county, city, or school district data collection system may also be designed to gather 
information about the specific bullying policies and prevention programs implemented in their areas. This 
information may help track the types of prevention programs being implemented, the percentage of youths 
exposed to each program, and the impact of these prevention programs over time. This information may 
be available from administrative sources. Collecting this information from youths needs to be done with care 
because youths may not be aware of all prevention programs, especially those targeting teachers, parents, 
or the social environment, or know the names of the prevention programs. 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: Yes, a community or school may be implementing multiple 
programs and policies. 

Field Values/Coding Instructions: Bullying prevention policies and programs will vary greatly across different 
contexts and age groups. Consequently, the response categories used should reflect the prevention programs 
or policies being implemented in the schools or communities participating in the data collection system. Some 
general categories are provided, but a list of programs and policies should be used if possible. 
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Customized List of Prevention Programs 
or Policies (Suggested Approach) 

General Prevention Program or Policy Categories 

Code 

Description 

Code 

Description 

00 

No bullying prevention programs 
or policies 

00 

No bullying prevention programs 
or policies 

01 to 10 

List of up to 10 commonly implemented 
bullying prevention programs and policies 

01 

School bullying prevention program 
targeting students 

99 

Missing or unknown 

02 

School bullying prevention program 
targeting school adults 



03 

School bullying prevention program 
targeting school parents 



04 

Community bullying prevention program 
targeting youth 



05 

Community bullying prevention program 
targeting parents or other adults who 
interact with youth 



06 

School bullying prevention policies 
targeting students 



07 

School bullying prevention policies 
targeting school adults 



08 

Community bullying prevention policies 
targeting youth 



09 

Community bullying prevention policies 
targeting parents or other adults who 
interact with youth 



99 

Missing or unknown 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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2.43 YOUTH WAS HARASSED BASED ON RACE, COLOR, NATIONAL ORIGIN, SEX, RELIGION, 

OR DISABILITY DURING A SPECIFIC TIME PERIOD 

Definition/Description: This data element assesses whether or not a youth was harassed based on race, color, 
national origin, sex, religion, or disability during a specific time period. The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) in the 
U.S. Department of Education (U.S. Department of Education, 2010) describes harassment in the following way: 

“Harassing conduct may take many forms, including verbal acts and name-calling; graphic and written 
statements, which may include use of cell phones or the Internet; or other conduct that may be physically 
threatening, harmful, or humiliating. Harassment does not have to include intent to harm, be directed 
at a specific target, or involve repeated incidents. Harassment creates a hostile environment when the conduct 
is sufficiently severe, pervasive, or persistent so as to interfere with or limit a student’s ability to participate 
in or benefit from the services, activities, or opportunities offered by a school. When such harassment is based 
on race, color, national origin, sex, or disability, it violates the civil rights laws that OCR enforces.” 

Uses: This data element can be used to track the number and percentage of youths who are harassed based 
on race, color, national origin, sex, religion, or disability and better understand the type of aggression and 
violence being experienced by youths. 

Type of Data Element: Expanded 

Discussion: Bullying and harassment overlap and bullying may involve harassment (U.S. Department 
of Education, 2010). Consequently, assessing both harassment and bullying will provide more complete 
information on the type of aggression and violence experienced by youths. This in turn may support 
improvements in response to both types of violence (Felix & Green, 2010). 

Data Type: Text 

Respondent Can Provide Multiple Answers: No 
Field Values/Coding Instructions: 


Code 

Description 

00 

Youth DID NOT experience harassment in a specific time period 

01 

Youth DID experience harassment in a specific time period 

09 

UNKNOWN whether or not victim experienced harassment in a specific time 
period 


Data Standards or Guidelines: None 
Other References: None 
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SECTION 5: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RESOURCES ON BULLYING 


StopBullying.gov: The federal government’s primary source for information on bullying 

is at http://www.stopbullying.gov/. 

How Often Does Bullying Occur Nationally or in My State? 

Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance System (YRBSS)\ National and state information on how often bullying occurs 
can be accessed at http://apps.nccd.cdc.gov/youthonline/App/Default.aspx/. 

Indicators of School Crime and Safety, 2012: Results from the 2011 School Crime Supplement to the National 
Crime Victimization Survey can be accessed at http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch/pubsinfo.asp?pubid=2013036 

Questions to Measure Bullying 

CDC Bullying Compendium : If you are looking for questions to measure bullying, this document contains 
questionnaires that have been used to measure bullying among youth and adolescents and is available 
at http://www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention/pub/measuring_bullying.html/. 

Legal 

Legal Guidance in Harassment and Bullying in School: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, 
Dear Colleague Letter: Harassment and Bullying : This letter explains how student misconduct that falls under 
an anti-bullying policy also may trigger responsibilities under federal civil rights laws and is available 

at http://www2.ed.gov/about/offices/list/ocr/letters/colleague-201010.pdf/. 

U.S. Department of Education, Analysis of State Laws and Bullying Policies 2011: This reviews the extent 
to which state laws, state model bullying policies, and school district policies address key legislative and policy 
components identified by the department of Education. The report also looks at the extent state laws have 
translated into practice in schools and is available at http://www2.ed.gov/rschstat/eval/bullying/ 
state-bullying-laws/state-bullying-laws.pdf/. 

Electronic Aggression 

Youth Violence: Electronic Media and Youth Violence: The CDC conducted an expert panel on aggression 
over the Internet. 

For educators and caregivers: http://www.cdc.gov/ViolencePrevention/pub/EA-brief.html 
For researchers: http://www.cdc.gov/ViolencePrevention/pub/EM_YouthViolence.html 
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APPENDIX A: FAMILY EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS AND PRIVACY ACT (FERPA) AND THE 
PROTECTION OF PUPIL RIGHTS AMENDMENT (PPRA) 


Educational agencies or institutions must take special care to comply with the Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act (FERPA) and the Protection of Pupil Rights Amendment (PPRA) when collecting, storing, maintaining, 
and sharing bullying data that involves the use of students’ education records. The FERPA 
(20 U.S.C. § 1232g) generally requires that parents and eligible students (i.e., students who have reached 18 
years old or attending a postsecondary institution at any age) provide written consent before an educational 
agency or institution discloses personally identifiable information from students’ education records. There are 
several exceptions to FERPA’s general consent rule that permits schools to disclose personally identifiable 
information from education records, such as for specified types of studies that are conducted for, or on behalf 
of, the educational agency or institution. Additionally, FERPA does not apply to student data that has been 
properly de-identified. In this regard, the educational agency or institution or other party disclosing FERPA- 
protected records must make a reasonable determination that a student’s identity is not personally identifiable 
because of unique patterns of information about that student, whether through single or multiple releases, and 
taking into account other reasonably available information. 

For local educational agencies (LEAs) that receive Federal funds under a program administered by the U.S. 
Department of Education, the PPRA (20 U.S.C. § 1232h) governs the administration to students of a survey, 
analysis, or evaluation that concerns one or more of the following eight protected areas: (1) political affiliations 
or beliefs of the student or the student’s parent; (2) mental or psychological problems of the student or the 
student’s family; (3) sex behavior or attitudes; (4) illegal, anti-social, self-incriminating, or demeaning behavior; 

(5) critical appraisals of other individuals with whom respondents have close family relationships; (6) legally 
recognized privileged or analogous relationships, such as those of lawyers, physicians, and ministers; (7) 
religious practices, affiliations, or beliefs of the student or student’s parent; or (8) income (other than that required 
by law to determine eligibility for participation in a program or for receiving financial assistance under such 
program). With regard to surveys subject to PPRA, a LEA must “directly” notify, such as through U.S. Mail or 
email, parents of students who are scheduled to participate in the specific activities or surveys listed above and 
provide an opportunity for parents to provide consent or opt their children out of participation in the specific 
survey. The PPRA also provides parents with rights to request to inspect any survey about one or more of the 
eight protected areas or any survey created by a third party before the survey is administered or distributed 
by the LEA to a student. 

The PPRA contains similar but slightly different requirements that apply to a survey about one of the eight 
protected areas if the survey is funded by the U.S. Department of Education (ED) as part of a program that ED 
administers and students are required to take the survey. In this case, parents must provide prior written consent 
before students are required to take the survey. For other surveys that ask about one of the eight protected 
areas but where students are not required to participate and without regard to who funds the survey, parents 
must be provided with direct notification regarding the schedule for the administration of the survey and offering 
parents the opportunity to opt their children out of taking the survey. More information on FERPA and PPRA can 
be found on the U.S. Department of Education’s Family Policy Compliance Office website: www2.ed.gov/policy/ 
gen/guid/fpco/. 

PPRA also contains similar requirements as to when LEAs need to engage in parental notification and to make 
other arrangements to protect student privacy in other areas, such as the collection, disclosure, or use 
of personal information collected from students for the purpose of marketing or for selling that information and 
the administration of certain physical examinations to minors. The rights under PPRA transfer from the parents 
to a student who is 18 years old or an emancipated minor under State law at any age. 
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For more information, please contact: 

Division of Violence Prevention 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control 

The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 

4770 Buford Highway, MS F-64, Atlanta, GA 30341 

Telephone: 1-800-CDC-INFO (232-4636)/TTY:l-888-232-6348 

Web: www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention 


